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The Junior College and Social Security 


[EDITORIAL ] 


The junior college is in a position to 
make a unique contribution to the cause 
of social security. We in America have 
been slow in realizing our responsibility 
to our aged. But now we are age-minded 
and we are glad of it for we have too 
long neglected our “oldsters.” But in 
being age-minded we must not forget 
the youngsters today who will be the 
middleagers tomorrow and the ones who 
will assume the burdens which must be 
assumed if there is to be social security 
in the future. 

Regardless of what plan of social se- 
curity is adopted by our nation and 
states, it seems fair to assume that the 
problem has not been entirely and satis- 
factorially solved and that it will grow 
larger and more complex with the pas- 
sage of time. We are told that there 
will be many more oldsters in the near 
future than there are today. The Na- 
tional Resources Committee recently re- 
ported that there are now approximately 
7,500,000 persons 65 years of age or 
over and that this number may be ex- 
pected to reach 22,000,000 by 1980. 
With an increasing number of oldsters 
it seems relevant to consider that it is 
highly probable that in any plan of so- 
cial security that we may adopt, the total 
payments made to the oldsters after they 
reach the age of 65 will be considerably 
larger than are the contributions of 
these same persons when they were the 


producers. It seems quite certain that 
our national and state governments will 
make up the differences by taxation, di- 
rectly or indirectly, of the members of 
the producing group who in addition to 
paying for their own governmental serv- 
ices must assume our national, state, 
and local government debts, debts for 
armaments, debts for governmental serv- 
ices, and debts to help business and to 
give employment. 

The youngsters of today who will be 
the middleagers of tomorrow must be 
prepared to assume the burdens we dele- 
gate to them. Each one equipped to 
care for himself and his own immedi- 
ate family will make it easier for the 
group to assume its burden, for “it 
might ... be argued that better educa- 
tional opportunities for 3,500,000 Am- 
erican youth (who are not now in 
school) would increase their economic 
efficiency and reduce juvenile delin- 
quency to so large an extent as to pro- 
duce an ultimate financial gain.” ! 

By a lengthened period of training our 
schools have successfully prepared the 
comparatively small percentage of our 
youth who eventually enter the profes- 
sions. Granted that possibly the effec- 
tiveness of the procedure can be im- 
proved, the immediate and pressing 


1 The Advisory Committee on Education, 
Education in the Forty-Eight States, Staff 
Study No. 1, 1939, p. 38. 
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problem is a lengthened period of train- 
ing to care for the large proportion of 
youth who will not enter the professions 
and who will not be absorbed into in- 
dustry in large numbers before the age 
of twenty or twenty-one. There is grave 
danger that millions of American youth 
will reach their majority without being 
prepared to assume the responsibility 
that we shall delegate to them when they 
become middleagers. 

It seems logical that our schools 
should retain all youth until approxi- 
mately 20 or 21 years of age, particu- 
larly in the light of the Advisory Com- 
mittee report which points out that the 
age at which a large proportion of our 
population will enter full-time employ- 
ment will correspond rather closely with 
the age of junior college graduates.? Ad- 
vancing vocational education to the jun- 
ior college years seems particularly sig- 
nificant in the light of the desirability 
of offering such training immediately 
preceding employment. To advance ed- 
ucation to grades 13 and 14 not only 
places training immediately before serv- 
ice for those who will not go on to the 
university, but also allows them a longer 
time for the study of our social and eco- 
nomic problems. It also makes possible 
a better and longer guidance service for 
all youth based on a continuous study of 
future needs in the occupational and pro- 
fessional fields. The selection of the fu- 
ture life work of the majority of Ameri- 


can youth should not be left to chance. 


Should the present world crisis create 
such a demand for workers that it ap- 
preciably diminishes the ranks of the 
unemployed, preference in securing po- 
sitions should be given to the older 


group who have been much longer out 
of work. Even though the demand be- 


2The Advisory Committee on Education, 
V — Education, Staff Study No. 8, 1938, 
p. 196. 
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comes so great that it actually lowers 
the age at which youth may enter indus. 
try, it seems perfectly clear that such a 
condition can only offer temporary re- 
lief and that a peace settlement might 
easily bring a condition that might con- 
ceivably be far more acute than it is 
today. War never solves social prob. 
lems; it may delay them and make their 
solution more difficult. One social prob- 
lem that war cannot solve is the educa- 
tion of all of our youth to the age of 
20 or 21 so that they become useful and 
thoughtful citizens who appreciate and 
desire security for all our people. Our 
security will never be certain until there 
is for each youth “such teaching and 
training as will prepare him for success- 
ful parenthood, homemaking, and the 
rights of citizenship;” (The Children’s 
Charter) as well as training in making 
a living. Youth must be taught to live 
as well as to make a living. 

Junior colleges in various parts of 
our country have demonstrated that vo- 
cational education and semi-professional 
occupations can be successfully offered 
in the junior college years. The semi- 
professional courses in the Los Angeles 
City College, the medical secretarial 
curriculum at Scranton-Keystone, the 
school of government at Sacramento, the 
mining course at Placer, business man- 
agement at Duluth, agriculture at John 
Tarleton, cooperative education at Riv- 
erside, are examples of what both public 
and private institutions may do in the 
future. 

Social security will be possible and 
the security of the nation assured if the 
youth of America are prepared to as- 
sume the solution of the intricate prob- 
lems involved. The junior college is 
prepared to train youth culturally and 
vocationally to assume their responsi- 
bility in this period of social change. 

W. W. CARPENTER. 


Some Aspects of Guidance at Stephens College 
MAURICE D. WOOLF* 


A student in Stephens College may 
arrive at the Guidance Clinic by one of 
four routes. She may be referred to the 
clinic by her adviser; she may be sent 
by one of the deans; she may ask her 
adviser’s permission to enter the clinic; 
or she may enroll for the class in Vo- 
cational Orientation. 

The Guidance Clinic was set up for 
the purpose of helping students find their 
needs, interests, and aptitudes. One of 
its functions is to provide data for ad- 
visers who wish to know more about any 
particular students in their advisory 
groups. Another is to assist students in 
overcoming weaknesses, in developing 
strengths, and in making the most suit- 
able plans for the future. 

The procedures used in making case 
studies vary with the individual needs. 
However, in general the following pro- 
cedure is used: (1) Gathering informa- 
tion, (2) Evaluating information, (3) 
Applying information. 

GATHERING INFORMATION 

The problem of gathering and dis- 
pensing information is vexatious. Ste- 
phens has recognized this problem and 
attempted a solution. The registrar’s 
office keeps each student’s cumulative 
record folder, which contains grades, 
attendance records, adviser’s reports, in- 
structors comments, hall counselor’s re- 
ports, records of social activities, class 


cuts, call-downs, penalties, parents’ eval- . 


uation of student (including a state- 
ment of parental ambitions), high school 
principal’s report, correspondence con- 
cerning the girl, entrance test results, re- 


*Guidance Counselor, Stephens College, 
Columbia, Missouri. 


port of the admissions counselor, and 
unofficial health reports. Official health 
reports are kept by the health clinic. 
Thus, when a Stephens girl arrives at 
the guidance office, the guidance coun- 
selor immediately has access to consid- 
erable information about her. 

Adviser, Hall Counselor, Etc. The ac- 
curacy of the diagnosis will depend con- 
siderably upon the fullness and accur- 
acy of the information gathered about 
the student. At Stephens, the adviser’s 
information is especially full and sig- 
nificant because of the small number of 
students allotted to each faculty mem- 
ber and his acceptance of responsibility 
to know as thoroughly as possible the 
personal background and needs of his 
advisees. At the end of the first three 
weeks and at the end of each six-weeks 
period, instructors send to advisers de- 
tailed comments concerning all of their 
students. The adviser, on the basis of 
these reports and after a personal con- 
ference with the student, makes a full 
report to the parents of each advisee. He 
includes a statement of health and social 
development as well as an account of 
problems and scholastic achievement. 
He frequently includes descriptive inci- 
dents which illustrate problems or prog- 
ress. Both instructors’ and advisers’ re- 
ports are available to the guidance 


counselor. 

The hall counselor will, if requested, 
keep anecdotal reports of the conduct of 
her students. Each hall counselor is 
required to make a yearly report on 
each girl in her hall. She sums up her 
year’s development in interests, schol- 


arship, leadership, health, social adapta- 
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bility, and similar features and fre- 
quently adds incidents to illustrate her 
evaluations. This report, available for 
second-year girls, contributes to the 
data required for individual case studies. 
The hall counselor also keeps a detailed 
cumulative record for each girl. The 
secretary of permissions whose work is 
closely associated with the social activi- 
ties of students is frequently in posses- 
sion of significant information. 

Deans will know of schedule changes, 
misdemeanors, honors, outstanding 
achievements, and relations with par- 
ents. From the director of student ac- 
tivities one may learn a student’s date 
record, her attendance at social and 
cultural functions, and her participation 
in school activities and organizations. 

In the registrar’s office, the guidance 
counselor will find the student’s “index 
number” calculated on the basis of 280 
items taken from entrance materials. 
The index number is highly predictive 
of the degree of success in college. 

It has been found that much of this 
information is of assistance to the coun- 
selor in choosing the proper tests to give 
the student and in making the correct 
diagnosis of her problems. The search 
for information, however, does not stop 
here. The counselor supplements the 
available information described above 
by a preliminary interview, follow-up 
interviews, testing, observations, anec- 
dotal reports, and reports from special 
departments and clinics. And as the 
fund of information accumulates, he 
selects these items which are likely to 
be significant in a particular case study 
and has them copied for the case-study 
folder. 

Preliminary Interview. The coun- 
selor seeks in the preliminary interview 
to make friends with the subject as well 
as to gain information about her. He 


encourages her to talk about her activi- 
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ties and interests, her home life and 
friends, her social contacts. He does not 
pry nor urge her to confide in him. 
Such an attitude on the part of the 
counselor would doubtless precipitate an 
attitude of “retreat” on the part of the 
subject. 

After the first interview, he records 
information gleaned from the conversa- 
tion, noting whether or not he has es. 
tablished rapport with the student. He 
makes note of many apparently trivial 
items which may develop significance. 
The second interview usually comes after 
testing has been completed. 

Testing. Testing is another impor- 
tant means of gathering information. 
The Stephens College Vocabulary tests 
(which are administered before the be- 
ginning of the school year) are intended 
to measure achievement in three fields: 
social science, natural science, and the 
humanities. A high score in one of 
these fields may help to point out an 
aptitude and possible vocational inter- 
est. Vocabulary test scores also help to 
predict the probable degree. of scholas- 
tic success. Further testing takes place 
in the clinic and usually includes one or 
more intelligence tests, vocational in- 
terest questionnaires, a reading test, 
personality adjustment questionnaires, 
some achievement tests, and some apti- 
tude tests. Standardized tests such as 
the Otis Self-Administering Test of 
Mental Ability, Strong Vocational In- 
terest Blank, Bell Adjustment Inventory, 
Cooperative Achievement Tests, Meier- 
Seashore Art Judgment Test, and Moss 
and Hunt Nursing Aptitude Test are em- 
ployed in the guidance office. The 
clinic uses about forty different tests and 
maintains a test library of about one 
hundred different tests and question- 
naires. 

Special Departments and Clinics. The 
special departments and clinics main- 
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tained by the school are sources of val- 
uable information. Among these are 
the health clinic, physical education de- 
partment and posture clinic, grooming 
clinic, speech clinic, and the corrective 
reading clinic. 

EVALUATING INFORMATION 

Psychograph. After all available in- 
formation is collected for one case study, 
the significant items are selected, stud- 
ied, and weighed. Probably some of 
the information will have no bearing on 
the problem. All meaningful data are 
condensed as much as possible, and test 
data are recorded on a_ psychograph. 
The scores on all tests are compared 
with national norms and frequently with 
local norms. The percentile ranking is 
calculated for each score and recorded 
on a psychograph. The psychograph 
shows at a glance the student’s tested 
weaknesses and abilities. The psycho- 
graph and scored tests are kept in her 
own individual folder together with re- 
ports, letters concerning the subject, 
anecdotal reports, records of interviews, 
written observations, and any other ma- 
terial which might contribute to the 
case study. 

Consultation. The next duty of the 
counselor is to organize, rearrange, and 
study the data in an attempt to under- 
stand the total individual. After the 
information about a student is coordi- 
nated, the guidance counselor may wish 
to consult interested faculty members, 
advisers, and others. During the con- 
sultation, the guidance counselor pre- 
sents his data and asks for an expres- 
sion of opinion. An adviser occasion- 
ally desires that information and test 
results be sent to him before a diagnosis 
is made. Sometimes he wishes to make 
his own diagnosis and do his own coun- 
seling and follow-up work. Sometimes 
the adviser wishes the assistance of the 
guidance counselor with diagnosis, coun- 
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seling, and follow-up. Otherwise, the 
guidance counselor assumes complete 
responsibility for the case and follows 


it through to the best of his ability. 


Diagnosis. In the average case, the 
coordinated information begins to as- 
sume a pattern in which major and 
minor problems and pronounced inter- 
ests may be recognized. Data must be 
carefully studied. Scattered facts must 
be fitted into the pattern. In arriving 
at a diagnosis the guidance counselor 
may find that a subject has a number of 
related problems. He may find an emo- 
tional problem caused by the recogni- 
tion of social inadequacy or by an effort 
to make superior grades with inferior 
ability, or by lack of a definite goal. He 
may discover that the failure to achieve 
results from irregular health habits or 
from a reading difficulty. He weighs 
all information for and against each 
possible diagnosis. 

APPLYING INFORMATION 


Although it is presumably the func- 
tion of a clinic to diagnose only, it is our 
contention that no guidance has been 
given if the case study is terminated with 
the diagnosis. Counseling, treatment, 
and follow-up work constitute the appli- 
cation of information. 


Counseling. In counseling, the guid- 
ance counselor is obliged to use his own 
common sense with regard to the dis- 
cussion of test results. It is not wise to 
reveal, for example, the discovery of a 
low I.Q. or an emotional problem. It 
would be possible for such knowledge 
to produce serious maladjustments in a 
student. (Counseling and treatment are 
given in the light of these facts.) Domi- 
nant interests, however, are discussed 
freely; reading difficulties are pointed 
out; suggestions may be made for the 
correction of irregular study habits; and 
special aptitudes are emphasized. 


| 
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In almost any case, the counselor will 
find something to praise: a good home 
adjustment, an extensive reading vocab- 
ulary, clear diction, grooming, or some 
even smaller item. Praise is a good de- 
vice to help establish rapport, and to 
build up self-confidence in the timid, 
homesick, self-conscious, or discouraged 
student. In fact, praise is useful in 
almost any case, providing it is sincere 
and justifiable. 

Part of the interview should be de- 
voted to a discussion of plans to solve 
the problems that have been identified. 
The guidance counselor tries to help the 
student to make her own decisions and 
plans for improvement. While he does 
not dictate, he may give suggestions as 
to the course of action open to her. 

One interview is seldom adequate. 
Four or five would produce more de- 
sirable results. At times a conference 
with a student may take on the aspects 
of a confessional, because sume students 
benefit by thus relieving themselves of 
their troublesome thoughts. Often the 
counselor needs nothing more than a 
sympathetic ear. 

Treatment and Follow-up. If the 
problem of vocational choice confronts 
a student, she will take, if she has not 
already taken, interest and aptitude 
tests. Choice of an occupation will par- 
tially depend on the student’s person- 
ality and scholastic ability as well as 
upon interests and special aptitudes. 
For example, social intelligence is an 
asset to an actress, secretary, sales- 
woman, and others; abstract intelligence 
is essential to a successful career as 
statistician, journalist, or industrial 
chemist. If she has a pronounced tested 
interest in one field and her aptitudes 
agree with her interest, she will prob- 
ably want to investigate that field. The 
student should be given a bibliography 
of reading materials discussing oppor- 
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tunities, requirements, salary schedule, 
and similar features in her best field. 
She will study related occupations, and 
she will consult teachers and acquain- 
tances who have a knowledge of the vo- 
cation. Tested interests are often quite 
different from claimed interests, and 
thus the interest test result may be a 
surprise to the student. Tested inter- 
ests are apt to be more accurate than 
claimed interests, because a claimed in- 
terest may be founded on a superficial 
knowledge of an occupation or on such 
flimsy basis as the desire to wear a 
white cap or to follow in Aunt Mabel’s 
footsteps. 

Educational problems may include 
choice of a school, choice of a suitable 
course of study, poor study habits, fail- 
ure to achieve in accord with ability, 
spelling deficiency, reading difficulties, 
inferior scholastic ability, and other 
academic deficiencies. 

If the problem is poor study habits, 
the guidance counselor may help the stu- 
dent to make a workable study schedule. 
He may recommend that she study in 
the library rather than in her room and 
that she study the same subject at the 
same time every day if possible. He 
will look for possible underlying causes 
such as ill health, irregular health hab- 
its, or emotional disturbances. 

The reason for the failure to achieve 
in accord with ability may be lack of 
a goal, enrollment in the wrong courses, 
too many activities, or one of many 
other factors. A change in schedule may 
be necessary. The finding of a domi- 
nant interest may help to solve the prob- 
lem. Sometimes the student is moti- 
vated when she finds that someone is 
interested in her—an adviser, an in- 
structor, a student friend. 

You may ask, “Is there anything 
which can be done to help a low I.Q.?” 
in the first place, the student should be 
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retested. Then if all tests and other 
data point toward a lack of ability, there 
are a number of possible considerations. 
She can be guided into those courses 
which offer tasks in which she can suc- 
ceed. Perhaps she can learn to cook or 
sew or perhaps to type if such activity 
accords with a definite interest. There 
are some kinds of art work and handi- 
crafts for which she might have some 
special talent supported by a genuine in- 
terest. She might do well in physical 
education. She might have some musi- 
cal ability. At any rate, she probably 
should not take foreign languages, 
higher mathematics, or psychology with 
the expectation of achieving equally with 
other students. It does not follow that 
because a girl lacks academic ability she 
must have non-verbal ability. Nor does 
a high degree of abstract intelligence 
indicate a lack of manual or mechani- 
cal or artistic ability. With a girl of low 
ability, however, it is sometimes a ques- 
tion of finding a task which she can do 
at all, not one in which she can excel. 
Often parents urge a girl of little ability 
to make superior grades. Such pres- 
sure may cause serious emotional mal- 
adjustments. If it is possible for the 
counselor to relieve this pressure, the 
girl’s maladjustment may clear up. Her 
good points should be emphasized and 
praised. The counselor can arrange 
with instructors, adviser, and hall coun- 
selor to give her attention and’ recogni- 
tion. Often a student who has been 
thus recognized will be stimulated to do 
her best in class work. This is desir- 
able even though her best effort may 
be below the median of the class. 

Some authorities classify almost all 
other problems under the general head- 
ing of personal problems. Accordingly, 
personal problems may include health 
and health habits, emotional instability, 
social inadequacy, home adjustment, 
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grooming, questions concerning sex and 
marriage, speech defects, incorrect pos- 
ture, and perplexity regarding religion. 

It is obvious that many of the prob- 
lems listed should be referred if possible 
to other departments such as the health 
department, grooming clinic, teacher of 
the course in Marriage and the Family, 
speech clinic, posture clinic, and the re- 
ligious education department. The guid- 
ance counselor may feel obliged to give 
occasional suggestions concerning regu- 
lar meals or adequate rest. Health 
problems, however, will be more effec- 
tively handled by the school physician 
and his department. 

Similarly, the counselor hesitates to 
attack cases of serious emotional dis- 
turbances. He may refer such cases to 
the school physician who may decide 
that the patient needs to consult a psy- 
chiatrist or clinical psychologist. Mild 
and temporary cases of emotional mal- 
adjustment may be investigated by the 
guidance counselor. It has been sug- 
gested that the underlying cause can 
sometimes be found in some other area. 
Improved home adjustment, increased 
social life, restraint of over activity, de- 
velopment of an absorbing interest have 
assisted in relieving emotional strain in 
a variety of cases. 

A subject who lacks social adjustment 
is frequently benefitted by varied social 
contacts. The guidance counselor may 
arrange with adviser and hall counselor 
to give the student opportunities to meet 
people, serve on committees, do favors 
for associates, and to assume small re- 
sponsibilities. A lack of self-confidence 
is a possible factor in a case of social 
maladjustment. The student must be 
given a chance to feel success in per- 
forming tasks within her ability. Then 
her success must be recognized. 

To give effective treatment, the guid- 


ance counselor often requires the co- 
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operation of faculty members, advisers, 
hall counselors, deans, and parents. 
Sometimes, it is necessary to change 
the student’s environment before treat- 
ment is begun. Changing instructors, 
changing schedule, moving to a different 
hall, finding a new roommate are some- 
times helpful. A change in the attitude 
of the parents toward the student may be 
_ desirable although it is sometimes dif- 
ficult to affect such a change. 


Follow-up work usually includes a 
check-up to see whether or not the stu- 
dent is carrying out her plans for self- 
improvement and, if so, whether she is 
getting the desired results. The guid- 
ance counselor also investigates to see 
if new problems have arisen or if further 
testing is desirable. 


CONCLUSION 


Guidance work is undertaken in a 
spirit of humility with the full conscious- 
ness of its limitations. It is obvious that 
much research and experimentation will 
be necessary to perfect its clinical pro- 
cedures. The justification for attempt- 
ing to give guidance lies in the fact that 
young people are receiving and have 
always received guidance. It is inevit- 
able that they will be guided in some 
fashion, but it is possible that such guid- 
ance may be inadequate and biased. Is 
it not better for youth to receive guid- 
ance from counselors trained in such 
objective and scientific methods as have 
been thus far developed than to be left 
to the haphazard recommendations of 
well-meaning friends? The obvious af- 
firmative answer to this question pro- 
vides the consideration which lends 
courage and conviction to the workers in 


this difficult field. 
JCJ 
RISE OF THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


- Under the caption, “Rise of the Junior 
College,” the U.S. Office of Education’s 
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Statistics of Higher Education, 1935.36, 
recently published, says: 


One of the most interesting developments 
in the field of higher education in recent years 
has been the growth of the junior college. 
Statistics on this type of school have been 
collected by this Office since 1918 only, but 
this period represents the era of their greatest 
growth. . . . It will be noted that junior 
colleges have increased rapidly both in num- 
bers and in enrollment. In 1935-36 the num- 
bers enrolled in junior colleges equalled 17.0 
per cent of all undergraduate enrollments in 
arts and sciences, including arts and science 
divisions in teacher-training institutions. 


The Academic Council in 1938 agreed 
to accept satisfactory graduates of jun- 
ior colleges transferring to Stanford 
into its upper division without demand- 
ing of them the completion of the de- 
tailed requirements of the lower division 
of the university. This is in response to 
the rapid development of State-controlled 
junior colleges in the Western states, par- 
ticularly California. There is a general 
tendency at Stanford, as elsewhere in the 
West, for the university to move more 
and more into the upper levels of the 
undergraduate vears and into the grad- 
uate and professional schools, and to ex- 
pect that more and more students will 
obtain their preliminary training in the 
junior colleges.—PRESIDENT Ray LYMAN 
Witsur, in 1939 Britannica Book of 
the Year. 


JCJ 
I have said that the American college 
is a hybrid, fathered by the preparatory 
school and mothered by the university. 
While the unscrambling process will take 
many years and be attended by many 
heartaches and regrets, it looks as though 
the junior college movement would force 
it, whether we wish it or not, except in 
the strongest colleges. That will mean 
that the junior colleges will in time be- 
come as numerous as high schools in the 
past, and be the recognized limit of mu- 
nicipal education.—President George B. 
Cutten, Colgate University. | 


Salinas Junior College Grows Up 


J. W. GETSINGER* 


Rapid growth of a junior college is 
not news, especially in California, but 
when an institution of the high school 
type doubles its enrollment in three 
years, definitely moves into the large 
public junior college group, and widens 
its service to include adjacent high 
school districts, it is obvious that there 
are reasons for it. 


Salinas Junior College, California, has 
just occupied the first addition to its 
plant which was itself first occupied in 
March 1937. The second addition is 
well under way and ground has been 
broken for addition number three. En- 
rollment in October 1938 was 605; it is 
now well over 700. In 1936-37 it was 
324. Careful study indicates that this 
rapid growth has not yet been completed. 
About 1000 students may be expected 
to be enrolled at Salinas within the next 
two or three years. 


Three principal factors are responsible 
for this growth: (1) free transportation 
to students from adjacent districts; (2) 
complete separation of the two-year jun- 
ior college from the high school which 
involved abandonment of the 3-3 plan 
formerly used; and (3) construction of 
the new plant, the quick action of the 
board in realizing that the plant first 
provided was not large enough, and 
their prompt additions to it. 


Geographical locations also favored 
Salinas. Several large high schools are 
nearby, but the nearest college of any 
kind is 60 miles away with the single 
exception of the San Benito County Jun- 


* Principal, Carmel Adult School, Carmel, 


California. 


ior College at Hollister, which is “at the 
end of the road” as far as highways 
are concerned. 


Twenty miles to the west of Salinas is 
the fast growing Monterey Peninsula 
with average daily attendance in high 
schools last year of 1,351, and a record 
of nearly 50 per cent increase in the 
past five years. Watsonville, twenty 
miles northwest had 1,009 students, 
Santa Cruz, 39 miles away and on the 
same highway, had 1,045. Gilroy, 29 
miles to the north, had 434, and the 
towns of the Salinas Valley to the south, 
scattered along the highway at a maxi- 
mum distance of 47 miles, had 498. All 
data cover average daily attendance in 
grades 9 to 12 inclusive for 1937-38. 


Salinas High School had an additional 
1,033 students making a district total of 
5,370. Last year these high schools 
graduated 1,019 students. The number 
of their graduates has increased by 36 
per cent in the past five years, while 
their attendance has increased by 29 
per cent. 

Transportation 

Some of the graduates of the more 
distant high schools such as Santa Cruz 
are to be expected to attend the San 
Jose Junior College, Stanford University 
and the colleges and universities of the 
San Francisco area. Free transporta- 
tion to Salinas, however, is a powerful 
factor. At the present time about 50 
Santa Cruz students are taking advan- 
tage of the through bus service which 
was established for their convenience a 
year ago. 

The decision to transport students 
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from other high school districts without 
cost to the students was first reached at 
the beginning of the school year 1934- 
35, when citizens of Monterey asked the 
Salinas board to send a bus to their city. 
At first this was done on a “trial basis.” 
Now two busses bring more than 100 
students from Monterey, Pacific Grove, 
and Carmel each day. In addition to 
the busses of the Salinas high school dis- 
trict which serve students outside the 
city of Salinas, a total of seven busses 
travel an average of 30 miles each, one 
way, include 12 towns or cities, and 
bring about 450 junior college students 
to Salinas daily. 


The cost of this transportation is a 
little less than $10,000 per year, which 
is considerably less than 10 per cent of 
the budget for the current year. Trans- 
portation at Salinas has grown in re- 
sponse to demand, which in turn has 
been greatly influenced by the recent 
separation of the junior college from the 


high school. 


Separation from High School 


For a number of years Salinas was 
operated on the 3-3 plan, the original 
intention having been to follow the lead 
of Pasadena and convert the system to 
a 6-4-4 plan. Local difficulties pre- 
vented the full plan being put into op- 
eration and the 3-3 was installed as a 
compromise. There were some advan- 
tages, but also much dissatisfaction. 
When the administration of the system 
changed in 1935 the 3-3 plan was 
quickly discarded, and the two-year plan 
adopted. 


The change was made possible by an 
interlocking board of trustees. Three 
of the members of the Salinas city school 
board were also elected to the five man 
union high school and junior college 
board. The two boards appointed R. 
D. Case as superintendent of the com- 
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bined system. Dr. Case immediately 
undertook to make the Salinas Junior 
College serve a district wider than the 
local high school area. Free transpor- 
tation having already been started, it 
was expanded as rapidly as the demand 
became apparent. R. J. Werner was 
appointed president of the junior col- 
lege in 1937, thus giving it a full time, 
separate leader. Complete separation 
from the high school was effected when 
the new junior college building, on its 
separate campus, was occupied in 
March 1937. 
New Plant 

The campus of this new plant con- 
tains 22 acres, now being improved 
with athletic fields, lawns, shrubs, and 
parking grounds. The first building 
was planned to take care of the institu- 
tion for several years, but it was over- 
crowded from the start. Built at a 
cost of about $160,000 it contains an 
adequate library and study hall, eight 
class rooms, three science laboratories, 
a science lecture room, four small of- 
fices, and a gymnasium. 

The first addition, consisting of seven 
additional class rooms and a suite of 
administrative offices, costing $27,000, 
was occupied last year. Until it was 
occupied, classes were being held in the 
halls, students had to study on the lawn, 
and it was almost a miracle that any 
satisfactory work could be done at all. 

The second addition consists of a 
full sized gymnasium with shower and 
locker rooms, and two classrooms. It 
is being built with PWA assistance at 
a cost of $117,000. 


The third addition contains a large 
lecture room, domestic science and ac- 
cessory rooms, a dining room, coffee 
shop, bookstore, engineering and draw- 
ing laboratories, art studio and crafts 
room, and a conference room. A fea- 
ture of the dining room is that nothing 
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will be sold in this room, it is primarily 
for those who bring their lunches, though 
students may, if they wish, purchase 
lunch materials at the coffee shop next 
door. 
Faculty 

The faculty consists of 21 full time 
instructors, plus three part time instruc- 
tors. To this faculty goes the credit for 
the sound and practical growth of this 
junior college. Working under many 
difficulties, with buildings crowded, con- 
struction work going on all around them, 
enrollment rapidly increasing, and the 
necessity of building an institution from 


the ground up, they have held to high © 


standards of constructive work. 

There are many problems yet to be 
met. Courses offered so far are much 
the same as those offered in other Cali- 
fornia public junior colleges and lean 
heavily to the university lower division 
type. It seems probable that community 
service will dictate a considerable ex- 
pansion of vocational and semi-profes- 
sional courses in the near future. Test- 
ing programs, follow-up studies of grad- 
uates, guidance, library facilities, bud- 
get, an increased faculty, and many 
other problems are receiving some at- 
tention. These and many other prob- 
lems offer the challenge and the oppor- 
tunity of the future. 
JCJ 
CALIFORNIA LEGISLATION 


The 1939 session of the California 
legislature passed three bills which affect 
the public junior colleges of the state. 
They relate to contracts, location of 
property, and furnishing textbooks. 

Assembly Bill No. 2257 authorizes the 
governing board of any school district 
authorized to maintain a junior college 
to contract with the Director of Educa- 
tion for the maintenance of a junior 
college in a State College situated in the 
district. Contract must provide the ex- 
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penses for such junior college shall be 
payable from district funds on order of 
the governing board, and the president 
of the State College shall serve as prin- 
cipal of the junior college, to be re- 
sponsible to governing board of the dis- 
trict, through the superintendent of 
schools if one is employed. 

Assembly Bill No. 137 authorizes the 
governing board of any district main- 
taining a junior college to conduct 
classes, acquire property, and erect build- 
ings outside the district if facilities for 
such classes are available outside the dis- 
trict but not within the district. 

Senate Bill No. 821 provides that the 
School Code shall not be construed as 
requiring governing boards of districts 
maintaining junior colleges to provide 
textbooks for junior college students, 
and that School Code sections relating 
to high school textbook adoption, use, 
listing, and provision shall not be appli- 
cable to junior college textbooks. 

JCI 
NORTH IDAHO JR. COLLEGE 
Under the new Idaho public junior 

college law, Couer d’Alene Junior Col- 

lege, formerly a privately controlled 

institution, has been reorganized as a 

public junior college with a change in 

name to North Idaho Junior College. 

President O. E. Lee reports that the 

enrollment has more than doubled this 

year over that of last year under the 
new organization. 


JCI 
CONDITIONAL GIFT 

Tennessee Wesleyan College has re- 
ceived a conditional gift of $100,000, 
to include $75,000 for a library build- 
ing, on condition that an equal amount 
be raised from other friends of the 
college. The college authorities have 
entered upon a vigorous “Forward | 
Movement” planned to meet the terms — 


of the proposed gift. 


English Literature In Junior Colleges 


MARCELLA GOSCH* 


Although English is still the most im- 
portant subject taught in American 
schools, there may be a question about 
the importance of English literature in 
junior colleges, in many of which the 
English instructors must keep in mind 
the needs and desires of terminal and 
vocational students, as well as of those 
who plan to continue work in profes- 
sional schools. They are called upon 
to instruct those who plan to teach col- 
lege English, those who must use it 
effectively in business or profession, and 
those who see its value as a cultural or 
leisure time activity. Unfortunately 
there are many students who cannot see 
the usefulness of literature—especially 
not of classic literature of the past. Just 
recently I heard an English exchange 
teacher say that American college stu- 
dents have no respect for learning or 
old age. The same day I heard a physi- 
cian say that our lives will be longer 
and happier if we learn to enjoy our 
homes, our friends, nature, and good 
reading. Surely both of those state- 
ments are a direct challenge to the jun- 
ior or “people’s” colleges. English in- 
structors can best serve the community, 
the nation, and the world if they can 
instill in their students a little of this 
enjoyment of good reading. Probably 
they will need the cooperation of school 
administrators, for there are few stu- 
dents who will be willing to exert the 
necessary effort unless the course is 
strongly recommended. Then also Eng- 
lish instructors need the cooperation of 
elementary and high school teachers so 


* Instructor in English, Worthington Junior 
College. Worthington, Minnesota. 


that the students will be prepared to do 
the work. One of my students who is 
taking English Survey because it is rec. 
ommended by the college of agriculture 
is really not prepared to do the work, but 
he wrote in his examination, “I am glad 
you made us read parts of the Bible, 
Pilgrim’s Progress, Robinson Crusoe, 
and Gulliver’s Travels. They are really 
interesting.” That same young man 
last year asked whether he might read 
one of Zane Gray’s novels for a book 
report. It pleased me when he wrote on 
his test paper, “I always used to like 
Zane Gray best, but this book bored 
me.” 

To learn what other junior colleges 
are doing to meet the situation I sent a 
questionnaire to 85 of those that are 
fully accredited. Although I fully real- 
ize the limitations of the survey, I was 
pleased at the response from 52 insti- 
tutions.* Although our own college is 
too young to have developed permanent 
policies, I shall at times state my own 


* Junior colleges that contributed informa- 
tion were Arizona: Phoenix; Arkansas: Little 
Rock; California: Fresno, Fresno Technical, 
Fullerton, Long Beach, Modesto, Pasadena, 
Riverside, Sacramento, San Francisco, San 
Jose, San Mateo, Santa Ana, Los Angeles; 
Colorado: Grand Junction; Georgia: Georgia 
Southwestern; [/linois: Joliet, La Salle, Ogles- 
by, Chicago, Lyons Township, Thornton 
Township: Jowa: Burlington, Mason City; 
Kensas: El Dorado, Fort Scott, Hutchinson, 
Independence, Kansas City; Michigan: Goge- 
bec, Muskegon; Minnesota: Duluth, Ely, Ev- 
eleth, Hibbing, Rochester; Mississippi: Har- 
rison-Stone-Jackson; Holmes, Sunflower; Mis- 
sonuri: St. Joseph; Nebraska: McCook, Scotts- 
bluff; New Jersev: Monmouth, Union County; 
New Mexico: Eastern New Mexico; North 
Carolina: Biltmore; North Dakota: School of 
Forestry; Oklahoma: Altus, Northeastern; 
Texcs: Amarillo, Brownsville, Lamar. 
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procedures to serve as illustrations. In 
most cases I found that English instruc- 
tors are conservative but alert and eager 
to be of help. As I asked the questions 
to fit courses for freshmen and courses 
for sophomores, I shall discuss the re- 
sults in the same way. 

Naturally, most freshmen are required 
to take rhetoric and composition with or 
without readings in exposition, descrip- 
tion, narration, and argumentation. 
Most of the junior colleges that add a 
course in literature stress literary types. 
The large ones add other courses, such 
as contemporary literature, world liter- 
ature, classics of English literature, con- 
temporary American literature, Shake- 
speare, twentieth century authors, mod- 
ern poetry, nineteenth century poetry, 
evaluation of literature, modern novels, 
contemporary novels, and English Sur- 
vey. Several mentioned courses in vol- 
untary or required library reading as 
additions to the composition course. In 
most of the junior colleges the three- 
credit course for two semesters includes 
composition and literature. A few offer 
a more inclusive five-hour course 
throughout the year. Our _ required 
freshman course includes the expository 
readings. The additional elective course 
in literary types is offered two hours a 
week for two semesters. 


The books used vary a good deal. 
Some instructors use no text, but the 
largest number use the College Omnibus. 
My main reason for using the Caravan 
is that students not taking the types 
course may buy the inexpensive first 
book of expository material, and those 
taking both courses may get everything 
in one volume. There is a decided ad- 
vantage in buying individual classics as 
some do. Most of those using them 
listed about fourteen, including The 
Odyssey, The Aeneid, Paradise Lost, 
Alcestis, Henry IV, The Rivals, Lord 


Clive, Old China, Heroes and Hero Wor- 
ship, De Quincey’s Essays, Arnold’s Es- 
says in Criticism, Sohrab and Rustum, 
Wordsworth, and Tennyson. My own 
freshmen would hardly be interested in 
such a heavy program, although they 
enjoyed Antigone and The Tempest. 
Most of them liked Cyrano de Bergerac 
best of all the plays. I was worried about 
their possible attitude toward poetry. 
As I have to appeal to lumber jacks and 
football players, secretarial and general 
business students, as well as to sensi- 
tive, literary minded girls, I lead greatly 
from folk ballads to love lyrics and re- 
flective poems. Several instructors men- 
tioned using only Harpers and the At- 
lantic Monthly. I use them along with 
the other generally-read magazines, for 
I like to have my students do the kind 
of supplementary reading that might 
stimulate them to continue the habit. 
One college sent a long list of antholo- 
gies and classics with the explanation 
that, as their students pay book rent, 
they are in no way limited to one an- 
thology. 

In spite of the varied texts used, the 
literary types studied are generally the 
essay, the drama, and poetry. A num- 
ber of instructors mentioned specifically 
the epic, satire, and lyric, but the num- 
ber mentioning the short story in sur- 
prisingly small. A number mentioned 
the novel and biography, but they did 
not say whether those are included in 
the class work or read outside. 


In answer to the question whether 
classic or modern literature is stressed, 
seven answered that both are stressed 
equally, eight stress the modern, eleven 
the classics, and the others gave no 
definite answer. | 

Most of the junior colleges admit 
only freshmen, practically all of whom 
take the course. In my own freshman 
literature course, offered for the first 
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time last year, only 16 per cent enrolled 
the first semester. The percentage was 
much better the second semester and will 
probably continue to improve so long 
as there is not too much pressure from 
required courses, and as long as it is 
considered an interesting course that 
isn’t too difficult. Fifteen institutions 
require the course of all freshmen or of 
English majors, eleven have it as an 
elective. Not one junior college limits 
the course to any special group, nor do 
they generally have special courses for 
terminal home economics or agriculture 
students. Eight have special courses for 
terminal business students and one for 
those taking Hotel Management and 
Radio Engineering. One answered “Not 
yet,” meaning perhaps that there is 
need for special courses to arouse in 
terminal students an interest in litera- 
ture. One man said “We see the need, 
but our students have as their objective 
to get a job.” 

Closely related is the question con- 
cerning the number of students taking 
freshman literature for purely cultural 
reasons. Answers ranged from “very 
few” to “all,” with most of the junior 
colleges reporting 15 to 25 per cent. A 
large number added the telling little 
phrase, “I hope.” And yet, the positive 
answers to the question whether instruc- 
tors attempt to arouse a definite inter- 
est in a better sort of leisure time reading 
reveal that instructors realize the impor- 
tance of that aim. Our college expects 
all pre-professional students to take the 
course next year, as there is interest in 
it this year. 

The answers to the question concern- 
ing the aims of the course were equally 
emphatic. They range through “to cul- 
tivate literary taste,” “to reveal possi- 
bilities for recreational reading,” “to 
encourage an appreciation of the classics 
through knowledge and understanding,” 
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“to develop appreciation and enjoyment 
of literature,” “intelligent appreciation,” 
“to think a little and to develop a lik. 
ing for literature,” “to broaden the view 
and introduce new views and thoughts,” 
“to give a foundation for advanced work 
and an appreciation of standard litera. 


ture.” 


Less encouraging are the answers to 
the question about the number of stu- 
dents continuing work in English or 
American literature. The percentages 
given vary so surprisingly from one to 
90 that it seems as if there must have 
been several interpretations of the ques- 
tion. 

The recent interest in American liter. 
ature led me to ask whether instructors 
stress American authors. Seventeen 
said they do not, six that they do, and 
the others that they divide equally be- 
tween British and American authors. 
Ten include translations from foreign 
languages, several add novels and dra- 
mas in translation, and a few include 
outside readings in translation. As I 
am interested in foreign languages, | 
often refer to foreign literary works, 
especially when their influence is notice- 
able or when they are outstanding con- | 
tributions to our cultural heritage. The 
interest in Cyrano de Bergerac, Anti- 
gone, and French short stories encour- 
age me in this. I find that the stu- 
dents understand such literature better 
than they do Journey's End, many of 
the terms and places in which mean 
nothing to this generation. 

Most instructors reported that stu- 
dents enjoy the course, but find it dif- 
ficult. It seems to be the general opin- 
ion that the interest, aptitude, and back- 
ground of the student are directly re- 
sponsible for his reaction. A few men- 
tioned that students who can read and 
will put enough time on the course find 
it interesting. I believe that some of my 
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weakest students are gaining the most 
from the course, for they learn to love 
the literature that expresses ideas and 
feelings they cannot put into words 
themselves. A ragged little volume of 
Kipling drawn secretly out of a breast 
pocket, or the confession to an interest 
in Shakespeare, or a noticeable change 
in attitude at the reading of love lyrics 
or reflective poems, or the great gaps in 
the row of magazines I arranged along 
the back wall of the classroom, means 
more to me than the ability to write 
good examinations. 

The question about fitting the course 
to the needs of the community brought 
a few interesting comments. I probably 
should have asked more specific ques- 
tions, but we hear so much about serv- 
ice to the community that I wondered 
how literature instructors feel about it. 
Eleven stated that they do not attempt 
to do so, and the others gave answers 
such as “literature fits all communities,” 
“to needs of good citizenship,” “to stu- 
dents taking it,” “our students are all 
university bound,” “our course has liter- 
ature of universal appeal,” or “it can’t 
be done in junior college.” 

Another question on approach re- 
ferred to the use of the radio, motion 
picture, or slides and films. The an- 
swers indicate that these are not used, 
though a few instructors mentioned call- 
ing attention to the best radio dramas 
and motion picture productions. I 
found that those students who had heard 
last year’s radio productions of Greek 
plays had a much better idea of the 
chorus in Antigone than the others. 
Likewise the radio presentations and 
motion pictures of Shakespeare created 
an interest and understanding that I 
could never hope to create for my stu- 
dents, not one of whom has ever seen a 
stage production by professional actors. 
As Cyrano de Bergerac happened to be 


given on the radio when we were study- 
ing it, there were lively discussions of 
the strength and weakness of radio pro- 
ductions. Likewise, the recordings of 
the voices of poets reading their own 
poems stimulated the imaginations of 
the most prosaic. 

The sophomore course is even more 
typical than the freshman one, for in- 
structors evidently realize that nothing 
can be done in senior college English 
courses without a survey of the field. 
By the time students reach the sopho- 
more course they are either interested 
in literature or they realize that it will 
be an asset. Hence, it is not surprising 
that the survey approach is the most 
general. A few junior colleges have a 
survey of American literature, either all 
year or the second semester; several of- 
fer a survey of world literature; some 
limit the course to novels and dramas 
or to the present; one adds a course in 
children’s literature; one a course in 
Shakespeare, another one in Humanities. 
Of course, the large institutions offer all 
or several of these. 

The question concerning texts used 
revealed great variation in editors, 
though not in subject matter. The ones 
mentioned more than once are Woods, 
Watt, and Anderson’s Literature of Eng- 
land, Craig and Thomas’ Great English 
Poets, Campbell and Pyres’ Great Eng- 
lish Prose Writers, Lieder, Lorett, Root, 
etc., British Poetry and Prose, Buck’s 
Anthology of World Literature. The 
only histories mentioned are Osgood’s 
V oice of England and Legouis and Caza- 
mian’s literature. In the course in chil- 
dren’s literature Johnson’s Good Chil- 
dren’s Literature is used. 

Most of the instructors cover the pe- 
riod from Beowulf to Hardy. I had 
thought of following next year Profes- 
sor Moore’s advice to begin with Shake- 
speare so as not to kill interest until I 
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learned from the final examination cov- 
ering the work to Johnson that Chaucer 
took first place as the favorite author 
studied, Spencer second, and Milton a 
poor third. I was surprised at the omis- 
sion of prose in general and of Addison 
and Steele in particular, as the students 
found Swift and the journalists the easi- 
est to understand. My students used the 
Rockwell Kent edition of Chaucer in 
modern English along with the original, 
and they were prepared to look for ele- 
ments not unknown in their own experi- 
ence. The romantic poets really aroused 
enthusiasm. When we finished Macau- 
lay and I assigned Newman one agricul- 
ture student said “Why can’t we take a 
poet? I like poetry better.” Only five 
instructors choose the major English 
writers as an introduction to literature. 
One studies only the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, another only Mil- 
ton, Wordsworth, Arnold, Browning. 
One who teaches American literature 
omits most drama, and those who teach 
world literature simply said “represen- 
tative works.” 

Answers to the question whether in- 
structors approach the course by way of 
writers, literary types, or periods reveal 
them about equally divided, with a few 
writing emphatically “literature.” Only 
four junior colleges do not offer a 
survey of English literature. Most of 
them give six semester hours credit, 
others four, some ten. 

The aims of the course are very 
similar to those for freshman literature. 
Some of the answers were “development 
of literary taste and enjoyment,” “ac- 
quaintance with English literature,” “in- 
telligent view of English literature,” “to 
give the student an idea of the continuity 
of English literature, also to help him 
find special interests,” “to become ac- 
quainted with great literary masters,” 
“to train students to read poetry with 
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understanding,” “literature as it reflects 
life and thought of time,” “chiefly hu- 
manistic, then artistic,” “enjoyment and 
appreciation of masterpieces,” “cultur- 
al,” “to prepare for advanced work,” 
“help to discriminate,” “indicate de- 
velopment of American ideals,” “growth 
of creative power,” “background for 
later reading,” “to cultivate desire for 
wider reading,” and “to reveal philoso- 
phies of authors.” 

Aithough in most junior colleges there 
is no compulsion of any kind, it is only 
natural that English majors must take 
the course to satisfy senior college re- 
quirements. In a few institutions the 
liberal arts students must take the 
course; in one all but the pre-engineer- 
ing students must; in another all but 
commercial majors; in another all soph- 
omores; and in the one teaching the 
course in Humanities all students must 
study the survey course. Our junior 
college expects pre-law, pre-business, 
and pre-agricultural-education students 
to take it, presumably to build a vocabu- 
lary and to give a cultural background. 

As for the sophomores who take liter- 
ature for purely cultural reasons, there 
is a difference of opinion regarding the 
number who do. The answers range 
from one and one-half per cent to 100 
per cent of the members of the literature 
class. 

Quite interesting also are the answers 
to the question whether the course is of- 
fered to terminal students. Twenty-eight 
junior colleges stated that terminal stu- 
dents may take the course. Nine an- 
swered in the negative; one replied “not 
yet”; and one that three hours are re- 
quired of all agriculture majors. Closely 
connected with this was the question 
whether teachers consider the course a 
vocabulary builder. Twenty-four an- 
swered “yes.” Others said “to some 
extent,” “only indirectly,” “only inci- 
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dentally,” “all reading builds vocabu- 
lary,” “not necessarily,” “I never 
thought of that,” “yes, but I doubt 
whether it does.” 

Some of the innovations used in 
teaching the sophomore courses are in- 
teresting. I find I must use all sorts of 
outlines, questions, references, explana- 
tions, and anecdotes to help my students 
understand the more difficult literature. 
When they understand, they enjoy and 
appreciate. Other instructors use panel 
discussions, conversational groups for 
unit reports, discussion groups for term 
reports, reading clubs, student-led dis- 
cussions with guidance of instructor, any 
departure from routine for individual 
needs, interest-arousing devices, com- 
parison with contemporary material, cor- 
relation with favorite subjects, connec- 
tion with actual individual problems, 
compilation of personal anthologies of 
poetry, much outside reading on which 
students report weekly. One said he 
attempts no tricks, as there is no substi- 
tute for enthusiasm; another said that 
those who like it study it.and those who 
don’t try barely to get by regardless of 
innovation. One adds an intensive study 
of modern poets, each student selecting 
one poet. Another prepares a manual 
with daily assignments containing sug- 
gestions, directions. and questions. In 
class there is free discussion and inter- 
pretation. He thinks lecture methods 
are of little value. I find that my stu- 
dents do more outside reading if they 
may substitute it for term papers. Then 
also I list hooks that must be read by 
all A and B students and may be read 
by any who want to raise their grades. 

In spite of all their efforts the instruc- 
tors admit that weak students seldom 
choose the survey courses as electives. 
In fact, most of them find that only 
strong students elect the courses. One 
stated that weak students should be dis- 
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couraged from taking them. Nor do 
terminal or semi-professional students 
generally show an interest; fourteen 
stated that they do; several stressed that 
semi-professional students do; and an- 
other remarked that those who like liter- 
ature are interested regardless of their 
general field of study. 


The question, “Can you suggest a way 

to make the courses fit the needs and de- 
sires of the community?” brought quite 
an outburst of feeling. Literature in- 
structors evidently deplore the trend that 
demands utilitarian motives for every- 
thing taught in junior colleges. There 
were such answers as “cultural under- 
standing as a background decidedly 
needed,” “it should fit any community,” 
“apply discussion to daily life,” “con- 
sider vocational offerings of locale,” 
“don’t recognize community needs, liter- 
ature is not a community affair. It’s for 
individuals.” Nor do instructors make 
much use of the radio, motion pictures, 
or films and slides. One contributed the 
following: 
Students are too unwilling to exercise either 
mind or imagination. Why help their un- 
willingness with the radio? If literature can’t 
stand; if it must lean on radio, movie, film, 
then it should have no place as a subject. I 
am unqualifiedly opposed to the vocational 
lean—I do not disparage vocational teaching. 
I don’t even disparage teaching poems and 
prose with vocational content. I do oppose 
bending literature vocational-wise. Literature 
is useful only as imagination is useful; only as 
spirit-stirrings are useful; only as emotional 
cleansings are useful; only as laughter, and 
tears, and indignation are useful. 


One of the southern junior colleges 
made the statement that at least 50 per 
cent of the students who enter college are 
so poorly prepared in the elements of 
English that they are all at sea, even in 
the average freshman English course. 
They can’t read, they can’t write, they 
can’t comprehend. If they do flounder 
through the year and get a “pass,” then 
most of them are requiréd to take “it.” 


The Attendance System at Ventura 
T. J. ANDERSON* 


One of the basic problems of any 
educational institution is the elementary, 
but essential, activity of supervising the 
student’s attendance upon a regularly 
scheduled program of activities. The 
simplicity of this statement tends to belie 
the fact that the efficacy of the entire 
educative process as it operates formally 
upon an individual student is predicated 
upon the frequency and regularity of 
these contacts between the student and 
the institution. 


The particular set of rules governing 
this phase of the student-institution re- 
lationship is known collectively as the 
attendance code. Attendance codes vary 
from a procedure by which presence or 
absence of a student from a scheduled 
class is merely recorded to an all em- 
bracing guidance system whereby at- 
tendance becomes the starting point of 
a carefully integrated remedial program 
involving a diagnosis of the student’s 
behavior-pattern in relation to his own 
personality and to the school environ- 
ment. The problem of devising a par- 
ticular attendance code, adequate to 
meet the needs of an institution on a 
specific educational level, is difficult at 
best when adequate precedent is avail- 
able for consultation. To construct such 
a code for a new unit in a reorganized 
plan of education involves interesting 
possibilities for experimentation. 

The Ventura Junior College is the 
completion unit of a six-four-four plan 
of education covering years eleven 
through fourteen. The personnel of the 


* Registrar and Guidance Director, Ventura 
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institution includes a student body of 
1350 and a faculty of 62. During the 
past several years under an administra- 
tion devoted to the mission of pioneer- 
ing within a new field of educational en- 
deavor, many interesting experiments 
have been conducted not the least of 
which was the inauguration last year of 
an attendance system uniquely suited 
to the particular circumstances involved 
in the operation of a four-year junior 
college. 


The characteristics which distinguish 
this institution are two in number: First, 
the acceptance of the premise that a 
youth’s educational career should consti- 
tute an uninterrupted sequence of pro- 
gressions from kindergarten through 
year fourteen. Second, the creation of 
a unit which will provide educational 
experiences geared to the demands of 
student maturation from years eleven 
through fourteen. 


Certain implications may be drawn 
from these statements: Taking the stu- 
dent from the tenth year admittedly be- 
fore he is prepared to enter the com- 
petitive world and setting him in a situa- 
tion demanding four years of effort be- 
fore the completion of his formal edu- 
caticn, we save him from a premature 
attempt to gain independence, keep him 
off the unskilled labor market, and 
give him an added two years of training. 

We also offer him the advantages of 
a new environment. A four-year junior 
college is neither an upper extension of 
the high school, nor a lower extension 
of the college in the traditional sense. 
The student represents a new and inter- 
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esting age-grouping — years sixteen 
through twenty-one. The eleventh and 
twelfth year student is weaned from 
younger associates and given the oppor- 
tunity to assume responsibility toward 


the college society. The older student in - 
turn is provided with leadership oppor- 


tunities in relation to students nearer 
his own age-span. He also is given the 
great advantage of remaining in a famil- 
jar environment until his innate poten- 
tialities have been tried and tested. 
There are no “upper” and “lower” divi- 
sions. The paternalistic guidance-per- 
meated philosophy of the four-year in- 
stitution minimizes all distinctions which 
might emphasize traditional differences 
within the student body. The phrase of 
“all for one and one for all” epitomizes 
the spirit of this plan. 

The Ventura Junior College admin- 
istration was confronted with the task 
of creating an attendance code which 
would recognize the problem of the 
association of a group of students be- 
tween the ages of sixteen and twenty- 
one with one another and with the new 
institutional environment. Obviously, 
neither the traditional plan of high 
school attendance with its various adol- 
escent penalties, nor the arbitrary col- 
legiate alternative of “the same number 
of cuts as you are earning units” would 
sufice. The younger students could not 
rise to the latter standard and an at- 
tempt to force the older students to 
submit to the former practice would 
defeat the prime objective of creating a 
new environment. 

Another significant consideration con- 
ditioning the creation of a new attend- 
ance code was the statement of a philo- 
sophic premise which would support 
the practice and procedures constituting 
the proposed mechanism. The stern 
authoritarian principle in relation to 
attendance is so firmly embedded in edu- 
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cational routine that speculation along 
this line of possible innovation is prac- 
tically unheard of. The assumption has 
always been that students belong in an 
educational institution. Any condition- 
ing of this categorical imperative is 
usually received with skepticism. The 
guidance view point reopens the prob- 
lem. Should a student attend junior 
college regularly at any cost? Is non- 
attendance truly a misdemeanor? Are 
authorities justified in conjuring attend- 
ance codes containing as_ carefully 
worded and nefarious a group of 
threats as ever a dictator issued to a 
subservient population? Logically, does 
it matter how often a student attends 
classes so long as his final grades de- 
note an adequate mastery of the sub- 
jects which he is studying? 

Apparently, the ultimate goals of the 
institution are to determine the answer 
to these questions. We of the Ventura 
Junior College are attempting to pre- 
sent a carefully prepared and controlled 
environment involving a selected group 
of experiences which are geared to the 
consideration of the needs of the indi- 
vidual student’s whole maturing per- 
sonality. Under these conditions we do 
not feel indicted by the allegation that 
our attendance regulations drive the sick, 
the unfit, the bright, and the dull 
through an academic mill. 

Forcing the student to attend, places 
the administration in an untenable if not 
practically incongruous position on the 
one hand, and allowing a complete lais- 
sez faire attitude on the part of the stu- 
dent, results in a negative definition of 
the function of education sic the delimi- 
tation of the experiences which the in- 
stitution has to offer to that which the 
student happens to want to take, on 
the other hand. 

The guidance point of view has 
brought us face to face with an earnest 
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consideration of alternatives to attend- 
ance placed before the student daily or 
almost hourly. Attendance is not an 
end per se; it is a means through which 
the offerings of the institution may best 
be articulated with the needs of the stu- 
dent personality. A maturing young 
mind and body faces constant adjust- 
ment with environment. One of the 
most important aspects of this adjust- 
ment is regular visitation to a controlled 
phase of this environment, namely, the 
junior college, wherein maturation may 
be paternistically administered unto by 
experts. We proceed upon the sensible 
supposition that the maximum amount 
of time should be spent under such con- 
ditions. Conversely, the reactionaries 
among us held that “bad” young men 
and women are those who refuse to 
accept prima facie the proposition that 
regular attendance is more desirable 
than other available alternatives. We 
believe that: (1) The student at this 
age and experience level should be given 
the opportunity of learning to assume 
responsibility for his acts; (2) that the 
traditional time-span set aside for a 
“semester’s work” is an arbitrary unit 
which might not provide the right tempo 
of training for all students; and (3) 
that educators are not necessarily qual- 
ified or do not have the administrative 
machinery to evaluate, independently, 
each alternative to attendance which 
faces each student in determining (a) 
whether the alternative experience ob- 
tained outside of class might equal the 
one available in class, (b) whether or 
‘ not the student could or could not con- 
trol the circumstances surrounding the 
choice of the alternative, and (c) should 
or should not have attempted to attend 
in light of the unprobed circumstances. 

Having investigated the philosophic 
implications of the attendance problem 
in the light of the guidance view point, 
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we approached our task of framing a 
methodology through which a practical 
attendance code might operate in our 
four-year institution. The results of our 
reasoning coupled with experience may 
be summed up in the following state. 
ment: 


Students are expected to attend all classes and 
activities for which they are regularly sched- 
uled and to be punctual. Ventura Junior Col- 
lege does not recognize the right of a student 
to “cut”. The student is given the alternative 
of attending each meeting of every class in 
which he is enrolled or of making up on a 
period-for-period basis every class meeting 
missed during the course of a semester. Failure 
on the part of the student to attend every 
period missed will result in an incomplete 
grade at the end of the semester in the course 
or courses in which the absence was incurred. 
The make-up privilege lapses at the end of 
the succeeding semester when the grade auto- 
matically becomes a failure. The only excep- 
tions to this regulation will be: (1) absence 
occasioned by death in the student’s immedi- 
ate family; (2) absence incurred because of 
educational projects; (3) absence due to quar- 
antine; and (4) absence due to court order. 
Students who incur absences under these ex- 
ceptions may petition the Attendance Commit- 
tee to make up actual work missed rather than 
on a period-for-period basis. The purpose of 
this plan is to give every student the oppor- 
tunity of participating in all the activities of 
the classes in which he is enrolled. He is given 
the added privilege of the direct assistance of 
the Instructor under whom the make-up work 
is being performed. In carefully abiding by 
these regulations each student should obtain 
the greatest benefit from his educational ex- 
perience. 


We feel that this code establishes a 
policy which is psychologically sound. 
It places the emphasis of attendance 
where it belongs, namely, upon the re- 
sponsibility of the individual student. 
The policy is administratively sound be- 
cause it suspends the formal reward of 
credit earned in a course until the stu- 
dent has used the means of attendance 
to obtain the end of attendance—a dem- 
onstrated academic accomplishment. It 
is academically sound because each stu- 
dent has been through the complete edu- 
cational experience of performing all of 
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the work which has been accepted as a 

standard of accomplishment in a teach- 

ing-learning situation called a “course.” 

It is philosophically sound because every 

student may, within reason: (1) Help 

set his own pace of learning, and (2) 

exercise his judgement as to alternatives 

offered to class attendance at any par- 
ticular time throughout the year. 
Immediately, the question is raised— 

“How do you put such a plan into prac- 

tice?” In a scheduled eight-period day, 

period five is devoted to the lunch hour 
and period six is designated “make-up 
and activity” period. A clear track runs 
through the entire schedule during the 
sixth period when faculty members are 
on duty in their rooms to supervise 
make-up work. Any student may ar- 
range a make-up schedule with the in- 
structor and complete his back work 
under controlled circumstances. This 
period serves as an activity period for 
students who have no work to make up 
and for students who have neither make- 
up work nor activities, counselor’s con- 
sultations may be arranged or the stu- 
dent may be left to his own resources 
enjoying a “free” period. The make-up 
supervision constitutes a regular part of 
the faculty teaching load. 

The official instructions governing spe- 
cific practice are as follows: 

], Any student incurring an absence 
for any reason other than those speci- 
fied under the attendance regulations 
must make up the absence on a pe- 
riod-for-period basis. 

2. Make-up must take place under the 
jurisdiction of the instructor in whose 
class the student is enrolled. (a) The 
only exception to make-up directly 
under the instructor of the class will 
be the transfer of make-up responsi- 
bility from the instructor in whose 
class the student is enrolled to an- 
other instructor in the same depart- 


ment; (b) it is suggested that de- 
partment chairmen make arrange- 
ments between instructors in the de- 
partment for the handling of make-up 
work incurred under one instructor 
by the cooperation of another in- 
structor. 


. The make-up work will consist of a 


definite assignment given by the class 
instructor. (a) The assignment 
should coincide, as nearly as possible, 
with the actual day-by-day class work 
missed by the student. (b) Assign- 
ments shall be purposeful and a 
method must be provided for evalua- 
tion of the results. (c) Remedial in- 
struction may well be part of the 
process of make-up assignments. (d) 
Instructors should be sure that the 
assignment made involves the use of 
one entire class period. (e) Assign- 
ments should be written carefully, in 
advance. 


. Each student, promptly upon his re- 


turn, is under obligation to confer 
with the instructors whose classes 
have been missed relative to the make- 
up program. (a) Make-up should 
be performed at the earliest possible 
time permitted by the student’s pro- 
gram. (b) Each make-up should 
take place within the week during 
which the absence has been incurred, 
if possible. (c) An additional pen- 
alty fixed by the Attendance Com- 
mittee on the recommendation of the 
instructor may be exacted in the case 
of students who unnecessarily post- 
pone their make-up obligation. 


. Make-up work may be performed (a) 


during the regular counseling and 
make-up period; or (b) at any other 
time or place on the campus and dur- 
ing the regulation day convenient to 
both the instructor and the student. 


. All make-up will be recorded by two 


means: (a) On the ‘attendance card 
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by inserting a circle about the ab- 
sence symbol immediately upon com- 
pletion of the make-up work. (b) By 
filling out a regular “make-up” form 
containing the necessary data. The 
colors of the make-up forms will be 
identical with those of the corres- 
ponding registration and attendance 
cards. 


The administration of the Ventura 


Junior College feels that in this plan it 
has provided a method of attack upon 
a situation which is usually met defen- 
sively. We have attempted to apply a 
practical, academic solution to a prob- 
lem which convention has falsely rele- 
gated to the vicissitudes of disciplinary 
action. We believe most of all that our 
solution best exemplifies the paternalis- 
tic spirit characteristic of the four-year 
junior college. 

In order to throw this contention into 
sharper relief than a background of 
mere positive assertion may afford, let 
us consider the usual competing alterna- 
tives presented to the student who is ap- 
prehended with an unfortunate attend- 
ance record. Having already weakened 
the attendance phase of his behavior- 
pattern by having been absent, the stu- 
dent is usually presented with six alter- 
natives: (1) Making up work missed 
on his own account, (2) ignoring the 
absence, (3) performing an unsuper- 
vised make-up assignment, (4) receiving 
“demerits,” (5) being detained “after 
school” doing nonsensical work, or (6) 
being dropped from the roll. 

None of these solutions recognize the 
vital lesson of guidance, namely, that it 
is the maladjusted student whose situa- 
tion may be revealed through his at- 
tendance record and who needs individ- 
ual assistance. 

One unlooked for corollary to the 
effective practice of the new attendance 
code was the reaction of the instructiona! 
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corps. The entire staff, of necessity, 
became accessory to the project of ren- 
dering remedial advice and assistance 
to the absentee student. The effect was 
amazing. Being a partner with the de- 
linquent student, faculty interest was 
generated into concerted action to lend 
aid in analyzing the absentee problem. 
Instructors crusaded against unwar- 
ranted absence and rendered instruc- 
tional first aid to casualties. Adminis- 
tratively, the plan was successful if for 
no other reason than the enlistment of 
the entire personnel in the universal 
problem. 


Finally, we may comment on the cor- 
relation between our make-up plan and 
the student’s attendance record. The 
reception of the plan by the students 
was interesting when the plan was intro- 
duced a year ago. The initial reaction 
of the student was not to take it seriously. 
An educative publicity campaign was 
organized. The junior college paper, the 
student handbook, and the catalog car- 
ried explanatory information. The 
counseling corps and the entire faculty 
were utilized in explaining the reasons 
for the plan and the mechanism through 
which it was enforced. Finally, letters 
were sent to parents. Each student in- 
curring absences was approached with 
an explanation of the system. As might 
be expected, the conscientious student 
reacted at once and favorably. Not un- 
til he felt the full impact of the incom- 
plete grade at the end of the first semes- 
ter did the dilatory student realize the 
import of the make-up plan. Any re- 
maining doubts were dispelled when the 
regulatory aspects of the plan took full 
charge of the element among the student 
body which absented itself from class 
for relatively frivolous reasons. 

The correlation of the plan and the 
resultant student attendance record was 
sienificent. The number of student sb- 
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sences decreased appreciatively. Of 
those who still missed classes, the num- 
ber who were absent for justifiable rea- 
sons increased and the number who were 
absent for unimportant reasons de- 
creased. Of those who were absent, the 
majority were out for single periods or 
perhaps a day, and the number who 
were absent for a series of consecutive 
days was practically limited to cases 
which could be classified under the four 
legitimate exceptions listed. Instructors 
report that students have a better grasp 
of the subject when they actually put in 
make-up hours; students have availed 
themselves of remedial help in large 
numbers. Instructors also indicate that 
better records are made by students who 
can receive remedial assistance under 
controlled conditions. Counselors re- 
port that the attendance plan offers an 
excellent introduction to the adjustment 
of cases and lends background for a 
more comprehensive instructor-student- 
counselor relationship. 


The administration is confident that 
the plan for handling absences, and par- 
ticularly the aspects of the make-up pro- 
gram, is based on sound philosophic 
concepts, is administered through ade- 
quate machinery, and has produced 
practical, desirable results in condition- 
ing student and faculty behavior toward 
the most desirable goals of the educative 
process. 


JCJ 
CONDITIONS IN KANSAS 


Rees H. Hughes, of Parsons Junior 
College, Kansas, has recently completed 
the compilation of a large number of 
significant facts concerning the public 
junior colleges of Kansas for the current 
year, 1939-40. This compilation has 
been furnished the junior colleges of the 
state in mimeographed form. Some of 
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the summaries are of more than local 
interest. 

The total enrollment is 4,819 an in- 
crease of more than 25 per cent over the 
enrollment in 1938-39. This total is 
made up of 2,967 freshmen, 1,585 soph- 
omores, and 267 special students. The 
largest enrollment is reported at Coffey- 
ville Junior College, with 551 students, 
followed closely by Kansas City with 533, 
and Hutchinson with 520. Of the 
total attendance, 1,823, or over one- 
third, entered from outside the local 
district. 

The local high school graduating 
classes for 1939 included 3,582 students. 
Of these, 1,485 are enrolled this year in 
their local junior colleges. In addition 
336 students from these communities are 
enrolled as freshmen or sophomores in 
other collegiate institutions. Thus over 
80 per cent of the freshmen and sopho- 
mores from these communities are re- 
ceiving education of this level in their 
local public junior college. 

The junior colleges had 913 grad- 
uates last spring, of whom 154 are 
teaching this year, while 431 are con- 
tinuing their formal education else- 
where. No less than 454 rural schools 
in the counties containing the public 
junior colleges are being taught by 
former junior college students. 

The fourteen public junior colleges 
employ a total of 89 full-time and 193 
part-time instructors. Average salaries 
for the men range from $1,100 in one 
institution to $2,412 in another, the 
median being $1,774. For women the 
average salary varies from the same 
minimum as for men to a maximum of 
$2.060 with a median of $1,476. 

The rate of tuition charged non-resi- 
dent students varies from nothing to 
$142. All the colleges charge an activity 
or enrollment fee which varies from 
$2.50 to $5.75 per semester. 


Problems in Economics in the Junior College 
Roanp M. MILLER * 


In the process of telescoping a college 
education into two years, reorganiza- 
tion of materials and changes in methods 
are doubtless the most obvious problems 
facing junior college instructors. The 
difficulty of presenting a survey course 
in the field of Economic Problems in 
such a way as to give the student a 
working knowledge within a minimum 
length of time is but one of these char- 
acteristic junior college challenges. To 
show how this challenge has been met 
in presenting a course in Economic Prob- 
lems at one metropolitan junior college 
is the purpose of this article. No claim 
is made that the problem is new nor 
the methods evolved unique. It is merely 
a story of how certain procedures have 
given gratifying results and is submitted 
for whatever value it may have on the 
subject of junior college methodology. 


At the Los Angeles City College one 
semester is devoted to the course in Eco- 
nomic Problems, following a semester 
course in Introductory Economics.! On 
the face of it, this is not particularly 
noteworthy since many junior colleges 
in the United States offer economics 
under such general course classifications. 
The peculiarities of the course under dis- 
cussion are primarily related to meth- 


* Instructor in Economics, Los Angeles City 
College, Los Angeles, California. 


1The introductory course emphasizes the 
fundamentals underlying production and ex- 
change, with relatively little time devoted to 
consumption and distribution. Upon this 
foundation, it is thought, students may pre- 
sume to investigate with profit such fields as 
public finance, foreign trade, and business 
combinations. 


ods. The direction taken by these 
methods is conditioned by certain as- 
sumptions, among which are the fol- 
lowing: (1) students electing this 
course are for the most part registered 
in some business curriculum; (2) the 
time devoted to the Economic Problems 
course must be limited to one semester; 
(3) a survey course is valuable if it 
provides some insight into the nature of 
the various fields observed; (4) contact 
with substantial literature of each field 
contributes more to this insight than 
perusal of summaries in textbooks of a 
general type, even though limitations of 
time necessitate rapid excursions through 
the literature. 

To implement these assumptions the 
following procedures were undertaken. 
In the first place, from among the 
rather large number of problems avail- 
able a selection was made of those likely 
to contribute most to the “economic 
foundation” of business students. The 
following list of topics was chosen; 
money and prices, business cycles, busi- 
ness finance and investments, industrial 
combinations and public utilities, for- 
eign trade and exchange, labor problems 
and economic security, and _ public 
finance. In the second place, a syllabus 
was written for the course. It was out- 
lined in some detail with a view to 
guiding the students through the various 
fields and providing them with sugges- 
tions regarding the relative emphasis to 
be placed on the data covered. Blank 
pages were inserted opposite each page 
of the syllabus, thus converting it into 
a work-book. In the third place, stu- 


dents organize their preparation around 
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specific phases of the problems consid- 
ered. Notes thereon are put in the work- 
book and students hold themselves in 
readiness to report briefly before the 
class. Reports give rise to class discus- 
sions wherein all students may ask and 
answer questions.? In the fourth place, 
a series of examination questions are 
used as a teaching device rather than 
for the purpose of testing. Alternate 
answer questions were constructed for 
each unit or topic and are given to the 
students at the beginning of the unit’s 
work. The questions are devised (a) to 
emphasize specific data, (b) to require 
close thinking to make the discrimina- 
tions necessary for correct answers, and 
(c) to help the students bore into the 
subject by stimulating their thought in 
certain directions. The correct answers 
are read to the class at the end of each 
unit.2 In the fifth place, no single text- 
book is used. Through library facilities, 
substantial textbooks and other litera- 
ture by recognized authorities in each of 
the fields are provided. These books 
are taken out by the students at the 
beginning of each unit. It is felt that 
general textbooks on economic problems 
are seriously limited by reason of the 
fact that they tend to summarize the va- 
rious fields rather than elaborate them. 


2The function of the instructor becomes 
largely that of directing the discussion by 
breaking in with questions, not letting student 
reports drag out or get too far afield, adding 
cogent data at appropriate moments and other- 
wise positively controlling the procedures in 
the class. 


8 For the purpose of a quick test one of these 
alternate answer questions which has been 
previously distributed may be used with the 
further request that the students indicate why 
they answered it as they did. 


4 Books are brought into the classroom by 
a library attendant who charges them out to 
the students. Where two or more classes are 


conducted the order of topics may differ so 
the same set of books will not be needed oad 
more than one class at a time.: 
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Supplementary data are usually so ab- 
breviated as to give the student quite 
an artificial view of the fields concerned. 
It seems defensible to contend that sum- 
maries come more logically after as wide 
a contact as possible with the data, not 
before or in lieu of such contact. For 
instance, a student might be expected to 
get a far more adequate notion of pub- 
lic finance through contact with a com- 
prehensive text on the subject, than 
through reading summaries which may 
be accompanied by a meager presenta- 
tion of data. Not only is the notion of 
the field in the latter case bound to be 
inadequate, but the very procedure 
stimulates the wrong educational ap- 
proach, i.e., a temptation to memorize 
summaries rather than to look directly 
at the fields. Of course, the student, in 
one term, cannot be expected to read 
thoroughly the exhaustive textbooks on 
all the fields covered by the course. The 
syllabus, however, serves to guide the 
student through these books. To this 
same end also, the questions distributed 
for study purposes are helpful. In the 
sixth place, a significant part of the 
final examination is an open-book-prob- 
lem type of test. Here the student is 
given data or allowed to find them and 
is held responsible primarily for what 
use he can make of them. His ability 
to associate, think through, and apply 
is a major evidence of his accomplish- 
ment in the course. As students are en- 
couraged to acquire an overview after 


5 Though a common core of subject con- 
tent, which a single textbook readily furnishes, 
may not be present to the same extent under 
this system, experience has shown that the 
methods of instruction used have made pos- 
sible a much larger common material than 
might be expected. It is questionable whether 
sound teaching policy requires a high per 
centage of common core material. Educatioy 
is a personal matter and divergence in. prepa-. 
ration, though difficult to evaluate, may well 
have high educational values. 
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having dealt with details, the process of 
preparing for and undertaking such ex- 
aminations may justly be considered as 
having educational value. The knowl- 
edge that an open-book-problem type of 
examination is forthcoming tends to 
stimulate the student to prepare by 
thinking together the data, rather than 
to make his preparation by cramming 
the details. 

Some practical results of these pro- 
cedures which seem to justify them may 
be summarized as follows: (1) stu- 
dents obtain a wide range of acquain- 
tance with economic problems and are 
encouraged to give special attention to 
those phases in which they find they 
have any peculiar interests. Such spe- 
cial interests are often discussed in some 
detail with the instructor privately. 
Students who have developed or pur- 
sued such special interests supply evi- 
dence regarding the soundness of the 
system as far as they are concerned. In 
addition, students almost uniformly 
have indicated their appreciation for the 
privilege of being thus guided through 
these fields. (2) While some of the 
work-books submitted by the students 
have hardly risen above the stage of 
learners’ current notes, others have been 
valuable additions to the students’ li- 
braries as records of their findings and 
references to which they may turn sub- 
sequently. A definite feeling of pride in 
these books has sometimes been en- 
countered. (3) There has been evidence 
that not a few students have sought out 
materials because of interest in acquir- 
ing certain information rather than in 
merely gathering facts for examination 
purposes. Procedures which accentuate 
this attitude on the part of stulents 
definitely contribute to the educational 
processes and are therefore to be en- 


couraged. 
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FRESHMEN AND SOPHOMORES 

What has been the effect of the junior 
college development on freshman and 
sophomore enrollments in four-year col- 
leges and universities? In order to se 
cure data on this question in California, 
where the junior college has had its 
most extensive development, J. L. Louns- 
bury, president of Long Beach Junior 
College, has collected information on 
enrollment by classes from the prin- 
cipal four-year colleges and universities 
in the state for each year from 1934-35 
to 1938-39. 

In the earlier year the freshman and 
sophomore enrollment in seven Califor- 
nia colleges and universities was 9,024 
while the junior and senior enrollment 
was 10,224. Unlike the situation in 
states where the junior college is not 
such a significant factor, the lower divi- 
sion enrollment was thus actually less 
than that of the upper division (47 per 
cent of the total), the junior colleges, 
of course, taking care of the needs of 
many students who would have crowded 
into the freshman and sophomore classes 
of the universities, as well as furnish- 
ing college education to many others 
whe would never have entered any 
higher educational institution. The en- 
rollment in California junior colleges in 
1934-35 was 36,977. 

Institutions included were University 
of California at Berkeley, Stanford Uni- 
versity, University of Southern Califor- 
nia, Collere of the Pacific, Occidental 
College, Pomona College, and the Uni- 
versity of Santa Clara. 

By 1938-39 the freshman and sopho- 
more enrollment in these same institu- 
tions had increased to 10,964 while the 
junior and senior enrollment had in- 
creased to 12.344. Thus in 1938-39 the 
enrollment in the two lower classes was 
only 46 per cent of the entire under- 
graduate enrollment: 


Philosophy In the Junior College Curriculum 


WILLIAM 5S. 


It is a commonplace in educational 
circles that philosophy courses are difh- 
cult for the students in our colleges and 
universities. This appears to be mani- 
fested by the fact that most senior insti- 
tutions of learning restrict their offer- 
ings in philosophy to students of the 
junior and senior years. Logic is, per- 
haps, the single exception; however, 
even this course is rapidly being rele- 
gated from sophomore to junior and 
senior status. When we survey the sub- 
ject matter of the usual course in phil- 
osophy it seems that there is sufficient 
reason for supporting a policy of re- 
stricting philosophy to students who 
have attained academic maturity, for a 
large portion of the content of philoso- 
phy consists of abstract ideas. These 
abstract ideas are what the philosopher 
designates as “universals” and what the 
common-sense individual disparages as 
“vague generalizations” and dismisses 
as “ethereal abstractions.” 

A generalization, however, is not 
necessarily “vague” nor need it be “ethe- 
real,” for a great deal of practical 
human intercourse consists of generali- 
zations or universals. References to 
“table,” “house,” and “man.” for ex- 
ample, are meaningful references; more- 
over, we need not specify “this table,” 
“that house,” and “this man” before 
the ideas attain significance. The uni- 
versal per se appears to be sufficient. 
Facts, of course, enter the domain of 
philosophy just as they are also present 
in history, psychology, and_ other 
branches of knowledge. They do not, 


* Chairman, Philosophy Department, Essex 
Junior College, Newark, New Jersey. 
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however, constitute the essence of phil- 
osophic investigation exactly as good 
literature does not consist solely of good 
grammar. It may even be maintained, 
with adequate justification, that it is 
precisely the over-emphasis on facts, per 
se, that engenders the difficulty that 
most students have with courses in phil- 
osophy. 

In the greater portion of his studies 
the modern college student quickly 
orients himself to the preponderant em- 
phasis on scientific and factualistic 
method which prevails in his courses in 
the sciences, and, which the social sci- 
ences are striving to emulate. He soon 
acquires a conviction that concepts un- 
grounded in facts are arid and value- 
less; that enlightenment and significance 
are gained by gathering as many facts 
as possible; that the facts are to be 
stored in the mind’s arsenal, which be- 
comes increasingly potent as the num- 
ber of facts accumulate. The process is 
a purely quantitative and additive one. 
Each fact strengthens our efficacy in 
dealing with problems. Increase the 
supply of ammunition and the chances 
of victory increase! 

Francis Bacon thought that facts in 
themselves could provide us with truth, 
and that the factualist approach was a 
valid and proper means of attaining true 
knowledge. “Let the facts speak for 
themselves,” a dictum of Bacon’s, might 
well be the essence of the modern stu- 
dent’s desideratum. Close examination, 
however, indicates that facts are not 
articulate, and that they require organ- 
ization and interpretation before any 
significance can be obtained from them. 
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It is apparent that divergences in views 
are usually traceable not to disagree- 
ments with regard to the facts but rather 
to diverse interpretations of the facts. 
Moreover, it is in the realm of inter- 
pretation that students find their great- 
est difficulty. 

It seems that the tendency to seek for 
facts per se is accompanied by what may 
be described as a cataloging weakness. 
That is, the average student acquires the 
habit of sequestering bits of factual data. 
The quest for facts is not necessarily a 
weakness if the student is able to relate 
his bits of data to other facts and values 
in the universe of discourse; to ascer- 
tain the relations and connections, and, 
especially the inferences that may be 
drawn from the facts he has assembled. 
Unfortunately, however, most students 
manifest an inability to interpret and 
remain on the factualist level. This is 
probably stimulated by those educa- 
tional techniques that overemphasize the 
denotative aspect of the learning process 
and instill in students the tendency to 
follow the path of least resistance—to 
isolate facts and commit them to mem- 
ory. 

The student of philosophy, therefore, 
finds it necessary to orient himself to 
an approach to problems that involves 
logical method and analysis as well as 
facts. The inculcation of reflection con- 
cerning method appears to be sufficiently 
important to inaugurate as early as pos- 
sible in the student’s intellectual devel- 
opment. Junior college freshmen, in 
all probability, are not yet ready for 
philosophy courses. Sophomores, how- 
ever, should find no difficulty with ele- 
mentary courses; philosophy and logic, 
therefore, ought to appear in the junior 
college curriculum in the sophomore 
year adequately to bridge the span be- 
tween the realms of fact and interpre- 
tation. 
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GOING AWAY FROM HOME 


In an address before the League of 
Women Voters of Duluth, Minnesota, 
last year, Dean R. D. Chadwick, of Du- 
luth Junior College, discussed “Higher 
Education in Duluth.” The portion of 
his address concerning “Going Away 
from Home” is given below: 


When a boy or girl goes “away” to college 
immediately upon graduating from high school, 
two important and significant adjustments are 
faced simultaneously: (1) that of going away 
from home, and (2) that of study on the col- 
lege level. It has always seemed reasonable 
to me that going away to college could profit- 
ably be made at the age of twenty rather than 
at the age of eighteen. There are exceptions 
to this course of reasoning, one of them will 
occur when the home conditions are atypical, 
in the sense of being inferior to the living 
conditions on or near a college or university 
campus. But when home-life is normal or 
above normal, it is a privilege for a boy or a 
girl to live at home for two more years. To 
the young man or woman in a family of limited 
financial income it is always an economic ad- 
vantage to live at home while attending a 
college, for the reason that a large part of the 
cost of going away to college is the living 
expense: board, room rent, and like funda- 
mental necessities, not to mention luxuries, 
such as social affairs and entertainment. 


Many young men and women who attend 
the junior college come from homes where the 
parents are financially competent to send them 
to any college in the land, and they come be- 
cause of the belief that there are fewer dis- 
tractions; that it is an advantage to have a 
faculty that is competent, and at the same 
time one that is definitely oriented to, and 
believes in the importance and significance of 
freshman and sophomore education. It is a 
well-known fact that in many institutions of 
higher education the youngest and most inex- 
perienced instructors are placed in charge of 
the classes for freshmen and sophomores, and 
in others the student becomes a member of a 
large audience for class-work, necessarily con- 
sisting of lectures. 
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Thoroughgoing studies of the place 
and function of the junior college in 
American education would serve to 
clarify many existing situations and as- 
sist in planning future policies.—The 


Advisory Committee on Education, in 


Education in the Forty-eight States. 


Music In the Junior College 


ESTHER GOETZ* 


The bulletin of the Chicago Junior 
Colleges sets up four major objectives: 
(1) By means of a well-organized pro- 
gram of general education to develop in 
all students social intelligence, responsi- 
bility and personal culture through 
knowledge of themselves; of the world 
in which they live; of their relation to 
that world; and of the intellectual, artis- 
tic and spiritual life of the race. (2) 
To provide the first two years of train- 
ing for students who expect to complete 
a four-year college education. (3) To 
provide pre-professional training for 
students who expect to continue their 
education by pursuing professional cur- 
ricula in higher institutions of learning. 
(4) To provide semi-professional train- 
ing for students who expect to enter the 
commercial and industrial world. 

How are the music courses which are 
given meeting these objectives? Keep- 
ing in mind the low entrance require 
ments and also the fact that a majority of 
the students are in public junior colleges 
because of financial inability to attend 
universities or the lack of economic op- 
portunities to find work, how can we 
meet the needs of our communities, the 
requirements of higher institutions of 
learning, and the objectives set up by 
educators? Are we trying to serve too 
many masters? 

No comprehensive survey of music 
in the junior college field has been made 
to date, but President Louis Curtis has 


* Head of Music Department, Woodrow Wil- 
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tional Conference, Detroit, Michigan, March 
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promised that the National Conference 
will assist in gathering material to be 
put into permanent form so that an 
adequate picture of the field may be 
available. Last year at the National 
Conference, Chairman Earl Blakeslee 
sent out questionnaires and made a re- 
port on 38 institutions. To this I have 
been able to add information to the ex- 
tent of 63. While this is only 12 per 
cent of the total number of junior col- 
leges, it will serve as a cross section 
of present conditions throughout the 
country. Conditions are different in 
every community, of course, but the suc- 
cess of the Music Educators National 
Conference in developing and equaliz- 
ing high school music throughout Amer- 
ica gives hope that the junior college 
may fare likewise in years to come. 


In a survey of occupational choices 
made at Wright Junior College in Chi- 
cago where 3,000 students are enrolled, 
music stood ninth on the list with 54 
choosing it as a profession. Teaching 
came first with 341, and next in order 
of popularity, engineering, accounting, 
medicine, secretarial, business, law, and 
music. In addition, 947 students indi- 
cated no choice, evidently having made 
no decision. 


We in Chicago do not hold up our 
courses as an example. On the con- 
trary we are constantly struggling to 
enlarge and improve them as facilities 
and finances will permit. To fulfill the 
first objective, general education and 
culture, a course in Fine Arts has been 
set up covering two semesters in which 
a survey of all the arts is made, music 
being given approximately one-third of 
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the lecture time. Needless to say, this 
is a very popular course and through the 
employment of guest lecturers has pre- 
sented outstanding musicians. The 
course carries two hours credit. Chorus 
and orchestra offer practical opportuni- 
ties of developing talent, poise, and per- 
sonality, with programs and musical 
productions of high caliber giving non- 
performers a cultural environment. A 
course in Fundamentals of Music with 
three hours credit is designed to supply 
the deficiencies of those who realize the 
need of theoretical training to round 
out their musical experience. The Hu- 
manities Survey required of all students 
contains four lectures on music. 

For those desiring pre-professional 
training there are two courses in har- 
mony with six hours credit, and two in 
sight-singing and ear-training with three 
hours credit. Counterpoint, class piano, 
orchestration, conducting, and ensemble 
classes are now offered not only as 
pre-professional, but as _ semi-profes- 
sional courses in order that the students 
may be better able to obtain and suc- 
ceed in professional music jobs. Chi- 
cago’s total of 21 hours of credit in the 
field of music allowed toward gradua- 
tion may carry additional value to a 
school of music. Orchestra may be 
taken every semester, but the deans feel 
we would be defeating our objectives of 
a broad general education by allowing 
more than two hours credit toward grad- 
uation. One half of the 62 hours re- 
quired for graduation is devoted to sur- 
vey courses, the remainder to electives. 

In comparing credits and courses of 
the entire field thrcughout the country, 
it is impossible to draw conclusions re- 
garding practical music. Nearly every 
junior college has chorus work, many 
accrediting one hour each semester for 
the four. In many cases the work is 
extra-curricular, in others on a labora- 
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tory basis (two for one). Due to the 
fact that many catalogs do not mention 
non-credit courses it is impossible to 
make an accurate report on all activi- 
ties. Most institutions of any size what- 
soever have instrumental ensembles and 
bands and orchestras. Glee clubs seem 
more popular than mixed choruses. 

In the field of theory and history 
there is a firmer foundation on which 
to compare credits. The average num- 
ber of credit hours offered for these 
types of work is 1314, the smallest. 
amount being four and the greatest 30. 
The most popular subjects are Funda- 
mentals of Music or Beginning Theory, 
Harmony, Sight-singing and Ear-train- 
ing, History of Music, Appreciation of 
Music, and Public School Music Meth- 
ods. Other subjects offered are Coun- 
terpoint, Analysis and Form, Arranging 
and Orchestration, Conducting, and in 
the field of practical music, Piano Or- 
gan, Instruments of Band and Orches- 
tra, and Voice. Five junior colleges list 
“Modern Orchestra” which no doubt is 
dance orchestra. And why not? Fully 
75 per cent of our instrumentalists in 
Chicago are paying their expenses by 
playing in jazz bands. If that is the 
most lucrative field open, then it should 
be our duty to train and perfect students 
for it. Opportunities for arranging 
popular music are increasing and those 
having talent in that field deserve de- 
velopment. 

A survey of occupations in the field 
of music would help us to plan practical 
courses of the semi-professional type. 
All of our students cannot and should 
not become public school music teach- 
ers. As the birth rate declines the num- 
ber of older people will increase in pro- 
portion and entertainers will be in 
greater demand than educators. 

While the basic objective of all music 
teaching should be to develop musician- 
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ship our courses can be classified accord- 

ing to our objectives as follows: 

1. General education: Music Apprecia- 
tion, History, Fine Arts, Fundamen- 
tals, Solfegge, Glee Clubs, Choruses, 
Orchestras, Bands, Small Ensembles. 

2. Pre-professional: Harmony, Coun- 
terpoint, Public School Music, Con- 
ducting, Orchestration, Ear-training 
and Sight-singing, Orchestra, Band, 
Voice, Piano and all instruments, 
Choirs, Musicology. 

3. Semi-professional: Same as above 
with emphasis on practical exper- 
ience and development of the indi- 
vidual for immediate needs according 
to local opportunities. 


With the first and largest group our 
objective should be similar to that in 
the secondary school—a broad cultural 
experience directed toward a more in- 
tensive enjoyment of the arts in order 
to create worthy use of leisure. The 
pre-professional class should achieve 
musicianship in the strictest sense of 
the term with ideals and skills developed 
to the height of perfection demanded 
by the institution continuing the stu- 
dent’s training. 

In endeavoring to carry out this for- 
mula, the Illinois Junior College Con- 
ference has invited representatives of 
the universities of the district to confer 
with the members of the music section in 
order to set standards and requirements. 
There is much to be done along these 
lines. Complete standardization of 
courses might be undesirable because of 
the difference in local needs, but cer- 
trin achievements could be established. 
This would seem to be a task for the 
Research Council of the Music Educa- 
tors National Conference. If stated re- 
quirements can be demanded of the high 
school sraduate, then the junior college 
could begin its work at a definite level 
and cover a prescribed amount of work. 
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Many colleges eliminate the poorly pre- 
pared student by entrance examinations, 
which may preserve the standards of the 
institution and may have an indirect ef- 
fect on improving preparation, but 
can not be as directly effective as setting 
up achievement standards. 

At the meeting held by the Junior 
College representatives at this confer- 
ence the following recommendations 
were discussed and passed: (1) That 
an official Junior College committee be 
established by the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference in order to see that 
a Junior College section is scheduled at 
every conference; (2) that a survey be 
made by the Music Educators National 
Conference of the music of the Junior 
Colleges of the United States; (3) that 
a report be compiled and submitted to 
the National Educational Association so 
that information may be brought to the 
attention of administrators; and (4) 
that the Music Educators National Con- 
ference set up minimum standards and 
achievements of musicianship for col- 
lege entrance. 

Of this we may be sure, no matter 
what the compass, no music curriculum 
at any level can ever be considered com- 
plete and the success of the educator 
can be counted in the terms of the de- 
sire he has instilled in his pupils to 
continue their education, ever delving 
deeper into the mysteries of the art of 
music. 
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I believe the next generation will see: 
(1) smaller college enrollments, (2) a 
plan to offer college education to many 
who are denied that privilege today. (3) 
more scientific and systematic guidance, 
(4) fewer universities and colleges and 
more junior colleges, and (5) increased 
individual college instruction.—E. H. 
HEREFORD in Journal of the American 


‘Association of Collegiate Registrars. 


Reports and 


WAR POLL 


The November issue of the Journal 
contained an article “National Junior 
College Administrator Poll,” reporting 
the judgments of 337 junior college ad- 
ministrators in response to the nine fol- 
lowing questions: 


1. Under present conditions, should the 
United States enter the European war 
as an active fighting agent? 


2. If Germany is defeated in the war, do 
you think the spread of the totalitar- 
ian form of government will be pre- 
vented? 


3. Under present conditions, should the 
United States sell munitions on a cash 
basis to any belligerent nation which 
can carry them away in their own 
ships? 

4. Do you favor increased armaments 
and extension of armed forces in the 
United States at the present time? 


5. Would you be willing to advise stu- 
dents to enlist and fight if: 
a. The United States proper were at- 
tacked? 
b. The United States territorial pos- 
sessions were attacked? 


e. Any country in the Western hem- 
isphere were attacked? 

d. United States maritime rights 
were violated: i.e., if American 
ships were sunk with American 
passengers aboard? 

e. It became apparent that France 
and England were in serious dan- 
ger of defeat? 


It was suggested in the accompanying 
post card request that some administra- 
tors might care to ask their students the 
same questions, or slight modifications 
of them. Results of such student (and 
faculty) polls have been received from 
the following widely scattered junior 
colleges: 

Anderson College, South Carolina 

Bergen County Junior College, New Jersey 
Custer County Junior College, Montana 
Essex County Junior College, New Jersey 
Itasca Junior College, Minnesota 

Lower Columbia Junior College, Washington 

Summaries of replies are given in the 
accompanying table. The replies of 
junior college administrators, as pub- 
lished last month, are repeated for com- 
parison. 

Comments of administrators on some 
of the questions, for which room was in- 
sufficient last month, are given below. 
Question 1 

Yes, but not across the seas! 

Question 2 


With reservations. 

Retarded, not prevented. 

Yes, if Russia likewise is defeated. 
Not prevented, but discouraged. 

Not prevented, but caused to take place. 
We hope not! 

For a time, 

No basis for conjecture. 

Am afraid it will not. 

We still have Russia and Italy. 


PERCENTAGE OF “YES” REPLIES TO QUESTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL POLICY 


Group Number of Percentage “Yes” for Question 
Replies 1 2 3 5a 5b Se 5d ‘Se 
Administrators 337 3% 42% 64% 61% 96% 74% 42% 29% 23% 
Bergen County 1441 2 4% 62 8 %% 73 33 4 24 
Custer County 52 0 27 8 #7 52 a «+4212 
Essex 1343 4% 56 88 58 28 37 @ 
Itasca 1959 3 7% 774 95 67 383 380 Bf 
Lower Columbia: 
Students 77 3 29 68 7 #100 73 4 
0 33 3 33 


67 50 100 


Faculty 6. 
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Question 3 
Defensive munitions only. 
To Europe, yes; to Japan, no. 
No, this favors Japan. 
I would furnish munitions to England and 
her allies. 
Yes, but I trust that Germany can get no 
ships to our ports. 
Question 4 
Not too much increase. 
For defense only. 
Only defensive types. 
Not a general increase, but only for conti- 
nental defense. 


Question 5,a 
No, I wouldn’t advise students to enlist at all. 


I am sure that all alternatives to fighting 

have not yet been employed. 
Question 5,6 

If in Western Hemisphere. 

With reservations. 

No, except Alaska. 

Not in all cases; for example, we should get 
out of the Philippines. 


Question 5,c 


Depends on other conditions at the time. 
Not British or French colonial possessions. 


Question 5,d 


Depends upon circumstances. 
If persistently violated. 
No; keep them out of danger zones. 
Not if embargo is repealed. 
Only if within territorial waters. 
Question 5,e 
Depends upon conditions. 
WALTER C. EELLS 
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MICHIGAN ASSOCIATION 

The annual meeting of the Michigan 
Association of Junior Colleges was held 
at the University of Michigan, Ann Ar- 
bor, on Friday, November 3. Repre- 
sentatives from all the member colleges 
were present. A new constitution was 
presented for consideration providing 
for membership of private junior col- 
leges in the Association. Professor Pres- 
ton Slosson of the University faculty 
presented one of the outstanding ad- 
dresses. His subject, “Europe’s Fateful 
Hour,” was instructive and optimistic in 
tone. “This war,” he said, “might well 
be Europe’s opportunity for better 
things.” 
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In the afternoon section conferences 
were held for modern languages, his- 
tory and social science, mathematics and 
science, library, English, biology, com- 
mercial, athletics, and debating. 

The spring meeting of the Association 
will be held in Port Huron, Michigan. 
George Butterfield, Dean of Bay City 
Junior College, was elected president of 
the Association. A. G. Umbreit, Direc- 
tor of Muskegon Junior College, was 
re-elected Secretary-Treasurer. 

A. G. UMBREIT 


Secretary 
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ILLINOIS CONFERENCE 


The junior college section at the 
thirty-fifth annual conference of state 
high schools held under the auspices of 
the University of Illinois at Urbana had 
over one hundred instructors, profes- 
sors, deans, and directors in attendance. 

The problem of student selection in 
the junior college was succinctly pre- 
sented by Dr. Leonard V. Koos, Profes- 
sor of Secondary Education, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. He stated that the 
old army Alpha tests of 1920 as well as 
his California study with the Thorndike 
test later showed clearly a_ well-dis- 
tributed group with an even wider range 
of ability than that of the four-year 
institution but with a skew to the poor. 


Dr. Max D. Engelhart, Director of 
Examinations of the Chicago City Junior 
Colleges, issued a comparative study of 
median scores on the American Council 
psychological examination by the Chi- 
cago City Junior Colleges as well as 
one of the Austin, Schurz, and Engle- 
wood Evening Junior Colleges. Extreme 
ranges of ability, heterogeneous student 
populations, and the need of better 
methods of adapting curriculums to in- 
dividual differences, better methods of 
instruction, together with emphasis on 
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personnel work, were points in his dis- 
cussion. A bibliography of 29 refer- 
ences completed the paper. 

Professor H. F. Fletcher, of the Eng- 
list Department of the University of 
Illinois, maintained that with less and 
less children we have no need of selec- 
tion and that we should follow the sec- 
ondary school, substituting the problem 
of curriculum selection for that of stu- 
dent selection. 

Dean Ross Holt of Lyons Township 
Junior College insisted that we should 
train “all some” and “some much”; i. e., 
general training plus specialization. 

The private junior colleges’ point of 
view and the need of selection to fit 
aims and resources of one’s institution 
were points ably defended by J. Dyke 
Van Putten, Dean of Blackburn College. 

After a brief general discussion, four 
interesting procedures for “humanizing” 
the curriculum comprised the second 
part of the program. 

Dean M. T. McClure of the College 
of Liberal Arts and Sciences of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois explained the need of 
a real education for youth, not profes- 
sional nor vocational but moral. intellec- 
tual, and appreciative. Next year, 1940- 
41, an experimental group of 250 liberal 
arts and science students will tackle a 
“seven-study” curriculum at Illinois: 
verbal expression, written and oral, bio- 
logical science, physical science, history 
of civilization, social science, literature 
and fine arts, philosophy and psychol- 
ogy. The work of the last two years 
will be based on fields of concentration. 

“Re-living” that experience was aptly 
illustrated by Professor W. Wilbur Hat- 
field, Head of the Department of English, 
Chicago Teachers College. Taste, power, 
habit, reflection—not techniques—but 
something worth while—not the survey 
course but inspiration and wisdom and 
beauty—these topics humanized the plea 
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for humanization. Do you believe in 
credit for free-reading? Have you read 
Stephen Leacock’s Too Much College? 


“Can mathematics and the physical 
sciences be humanized?” was the query 
of Dr. Joel S. Georges, Head of the 
Mathematics Department of Wright Jun- 
ior College. Physics for citizenship and 
mathematics in civilization—generalized 
knowledge and universal truth—all these 
are adjuncts of modern ordinary man; 
these will develop critical thinking. 


Dr. W. A. L. Beyer urged a constant 
revision of contemporary problem 
courses with a free and pointed devotion 
to present, past, and future, planned or 
unplanned. 


The meeting concluded with the an- 
nouncements of the seventh annual stu- 
dent and faculty conference of the Illi- 
nois Association of Junior Colleges to 
be held at Northwestern University on 
November 18; and the two planned din- 
ners of the informally organized North 
Central Association of Junior Colleges, 
one at the convention of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges at Co- 
lumbia, Missouri; and one at the meet- 
ing of the North Central Association in 
Chicago. 

Dean Van Putten of Blackburn Col- 
lege succeeds Chairman William A. Con- 
ley of Wright Junior College, and D. A. 
Grossman, Examiner for the University 
of Illinois, continues as secretary. 

Water B. SPELMAN 
Morton Junior College 
Cicero, Illinois 
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IOWA SECTION MEETING 

At the meeting of the Junior College 
Section of the Iowa State Teachers As- 
sociation, November 4, the following 
officers were elected for next year: Presi- 
dent, Harris Dickey, Fort Dodge Junior 
College, Fort Dodge; secretary, A. R. 
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Gilbert, Graceland Junior College, La- 
moni. Harland W. Mead, of Washing- 
ton Junior College, stressed the impor- 
tance of membership in the American 
Association of Junior Colleges and the 
opportunity for attendance at the next 
annual meeting of the Association at 
Columbia, Missouri. 


The group of junior college repre- 
sentatives, under the leadership of Dr. 
F. C. Ensign of Iowa State University, 
spent most of the time in a discussion of 
policies and projects for the coming 
year. At the Drake Junior College Con- 
ference held last spring a committee on 
policies was appointed, which submitted 
the following report for consideration: 


1. Junior colleges offering a normal train- 
ing course should be granted state aid equal 
to that given to high schools having normal 
training courses. The above should not be 
interpreted to mean that we desire the normal 
training course removed from high schools. 
We believe, however, that the junior colleges 
should receive the same financial aid from 
the state. 


2. In order to give the junior college student 
all possible advantages we recommend that 
the department of public instruction draw up 
a suggested library list and insist that all 
schools maintaining a junior college conform 
to the standards set up. 

3. We believe that junior colleges should 
work for constantly higher standards and, as 
ene method of accomplishing this aim, we 
recommend continued emphasis on the im- 
provement of junior college instruction. As a 
means of measuring such improvement, the 
committee recommends that the Junior Col- 
lege Association request the University to make 
available testing material for as many junior 
college subjects as possible. 

4. It is urged that the junior college reach 
beyond the students and make contributions 
to the entire community. In order that we 
may cooperate with the American Association 
of Junior Colleges, we recommend that there be 
a Public Relations chairman whose duty shall 
be to acquaint the general public, through a 
variety of informational mediums, with the 
work of the junior college. _ 

5. In order that we may not become too en- 
grossed with new techniques, suggestions, and 
organization, and thus forget the student, we 
suggest that each dean report to the Public 
Relations chairman at the beginning of each 
year a project centered particularly on the 
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needs of his students. That we may all benefit 
from the failure or success of said experiment, 
we suggest that the results be reported to the 
Public Relations chairman at the end of the 
year and that they be made known to us all. 

6. Because we feel that there are young 
people in each community who will never go 
beyond the junior college, but whom the jun- 
ior college should serve, your committee ‘rec- 
ommends that a study be made of what, with 
present staff limitations and facilities, can be 
given to such students that will really be of 
the most significance. Such a study will be 
in accord with the proposals of American 
Association of Junior Colleges which is plan- 
ning to make a nation-wide study of terminal 
education in the junior college. 

7. Because we believe that great advantages 
would accrue to the junior colleges individu- 
ally and collectively, if we had a stronger 
organization, we further recommend that we 
have an annual committee, whose duty will be 
to arrange each year for a state study in the 
junior college field. 


Harris DICKEY 
President 
Fort Dodge Junior College 
Fort Dodge, Iowa 
JCJ 
MISSISSIPPI CONFERENCE 


A very helpful and stimulating joint 
conference of junior and senior colleges 
of Mississippi was held at Jones County 
Junior College, Ellisville, November 12 
and 13. At a special Sunday night serv- 
ice an appropriate sermon was preached 
by J. D. Slay, pastor of the local Metho- 
dist church. 

The Monday sessions were devoted 
to a discussion of various aspects of the 
general topic, “Our Responsibility for a 
Program of Education.” The general 
scope of the topic was presented by 
Knox M. Broom, of the state department, 
by Pres. G. D. Humphrey, of Mississippi 
State College, by Pres. J. L. McCaskill, 
of Meridian Junior College, and by Dean 
V. A. Coulter, of the University of 
Mississippi. 

At the second session, topics related 
to students were discussed by Pres. P. 
M. West, of Sunflower Junior College, 
by Dean W. H. Sumrall, of Mississippi 
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College, by Pres. Richard G. Cox, of 
Gulf Park College, and by Pres. J. B. 
George of the State Teachers College. 

The evening session was taken up by 
a discussion of the role of the instructor. 
Pres. J. M. Ewing, of Copiah-Lincoln 
Junior College, and Pres. W. M. Keth- 
ley, of Delta State Teachers College an- 
swered the question, “Is there need for 
definite and specific training in meth- 
ods?” Pres. C. J. Darby, of Harrison- 
Stone-Jackson Junior College, and Dean 
S. B. Hathorn, of Mississippi State Col- 
lege, answered the question, “Is it prob- 
able that a summer laboratory would 
prove profitable for training teachers?” 


JCJ 
ARKANSAS ASSOCIATION 


The Arkansas Association of Junior 
Colleges met in conjunction with the 
Arkansas Education Association during 
the annual convention of the latter in 
Little Rock, November 2 and 3. Rep- 
resentatives of the junior colleges met 
at luncheon and later in an afternoon 
discussion. Both meetings were held at 


the Little Rock Junior College. 


Approximately 70 members of the ad- 
ministrative and instructional staffs of 
the seven junior colleges of the state 
attended the luncheon which was served 
in the Little Rock Junior College grill. 
Special guests included Dr. Walter C. 
Eells, Executive Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Association of Junior Colleges, Dr. 
McKee Fisk, Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Commercial Education, Okla- 
homa A. and M. College, and Dr. Doak 
S. Campbell, Dean of the Graduate 
School, George Peabody College for 
Teachers. Also present was a group 
representing Texarkana Junior College, 
Texarkana, Texas. The large number 
who attended the luncheon indicate the 
enthusiasm which is being displayed by 
the junior colleges of the state, and is 
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particularly significant for the fact that 
by far the largest number of those pres- 
ent were non-administrators. 

In the afternoon session a short busi- 
ness meeting was followed by the regu- 
lar program. Dr. Campbell opened 
the discussion with a few informal re- 
marks on the general development of the 
junior college movement. Another as- 
signment on the Arkansas Education 
Association program had prevented the 
junior college committee from includ- 
ing him on the regular program with 


Dr. Fisk and Dr. Eells. | 
Dr. Fisk spoke on the “Community 


Function of the Junior College” and 
outlined a constructive program of ex- 
ceptional merit. Dr. Eells’ discussion, 
“What Next in the Junior College” was 
a masterful presentation of a forward 
look into this field of education. Both 
addresses were followed by informal 
discussions on the basis of questions 
raised by the audience. The wide par- 
ticipation of the hearers in this discus- 
sion revealed the great interest which 
each speaker created. 

Officers for the ensuing year were 
elected in the business meeting which 
preceded the program. Those elected 
were: President, Dean E. Q. Brothers, 
of Little Rock Junior College and, inci- 
dentally, a former president of the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges; vice-president, J. W. Hull, Presi- 
dent of Arkansas Polytechnic College; 
and secretary, C. A. Overstreet, Presi- 
dent of Arkansas A. and M. College. 

J. W. Reynotps 
Ft. Smith Junior College 
Fort Smith, Arkansas 


JCJ 
OKLAHOMA MEETING 


The Municipal Junior College Asso- 
ciation of Oklahoma met in the Biltmore 
Hotel, Oklahoma City, October 7, 1939. 
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Dr. J. Andrew Holley discussed the 
advantages and disadvantages of the 
6-4-4 plan of school organization. Other 
state organizations had previously rec- 
ommended to the state committee on 
higher learning the desires of our or- 
ganization in setting up criteria for jun- 
ior colleges in Oklahoma. Dr. Holley 
of the State Committee invited our com- 
mittee to meet with his committee and 
clarify some points. 

Ways of articulating junior college 
with senior high school were discussed 
by H. E. Wrinkle of Bartlesville. He 
pointed out Bartlesville’s experience in 
setting up the curricula, social, athletic, 
and school programs so that gaps would 
be eliminated between the twelve tradi- 
tional grades and the extended two more 
years. | 

The afternoon sessions were turned 
into practical discussions. Topics such 
as social activities, employment, pub- 
licity, music, athletics, and junior col- 
lege activities were discussed in detail. 

N. L. Georce 
Duncan Junior College 
Duncan, Oklahoma 
JCJ 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


The chief feature of the fall meeting of 
the Southern California Junior College 
Association, held at the University of 
California at Los Angeles, October 21, 
was an address, “New Economic Devel- 
opments Affecting Secondary and Col- 
lege Education,” by Dr. Arthur G. Coons, 
of Claremont Colleges. 

There was the usual large faculty at- 
tendance in the various sections, devoted 
to the following fields: administration, 
art, biological science, business educa- 
tion, deans of women, earth sciences, 
engineering and mathematics, English 
and journalism, foreign language, home 
economics, library, music, philosophy- 
psychology, physical education for 
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women, physics and chemistry, and so- 
cial science. 

Dean W. T. Boyce, president of the 
Association, presented the following 
statement, in memorium: 


In the passing of Charles A. Nelson, Director 
of the Glendale Junior College, the Southern 
California Junior College Association has lost 
a member who was constructive in his think- 
ing, generous in the use of his time, friendly 
in his personal relationships. He was a past 
president of the Association and at the time 
of his death a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee. This is an acknowledgment of our 
debt to him for unassuming, effective, good- 
natured leadership and intelligent follower- 
ship in this Association and in the larger field 
of secondary education. 


JCJ 
EXCHANGE OF INSTRUCTORS 
Flint Junior College 
Flint, Michigan 
October 17, 1939 


My dear Dr. Eells: 


I am writing to ask if the American 
Association of Junior Colleges has ever 
considered the possibility of arranging 
teacher exchanges between the members 
of the association. 


I was an exchange teacher in England 
a few years ago, and I think that I de- 
rived great benefit by the experience. 
It has occurred to me that in a movement 
so young which is as full of great pos- 
sibilities as the junior college develop- 
ment in this country, a great deal of 
benefit might accrue from a system of 
exchanges. 


It seems to me that it would be very 
helpful for the junior college with which 
I am identified if one of its instructors 
could spend a year as an exchange 
teacher in one of the California junior 
colleges. It would be helpful to us here 
in Flint to have a teacher from a Cali- 
fornia institution for a year so that we 
could exchange ideas and find ‘out more 
definitely about policies and techniques 
of the California colleges. - 
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Several of the members of our staff 
feel that exchanges with four-year liberal 
arts colleges would be highly beneficial 
to the junior college faculty, and I be- 
lieve that the four-year college would 
not suffer as a result of the arrangement. 

I simply make this suggestion because 
I think that exchanges are very much 
worth while, and I believe that the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges is the institution which could best 
work out such a plan. 

Yours very truly, 
MarcarRET L. Mappox 


(What do other junior college instructors 
think of this proposal? What is the judg- 
ment of administrators? Is it desirable? Is 
it feasible? Should the American Association 
of Junior Colleges actively sponsor such a 
plan? The matter was presented at the re- 
cent meeting of the Michigan Association of 
Junior Colleges and favorably considered al- 
though no formal action was taken. Further 
correspondence will be welcomed.—EpiTor.) 


JCJ 
LITTLE ROCK LIBRARY 


A resume of the eleven years of the 
Little Rock Junior College library might 
be entitled “The Success Story of a 
Library.” From occupying a tiny attic 
room in a former location, the junior 
college library has progressed until it 
has out-grown its present quarters. It 
has acquired from various sources 
15,600 volumes and a_ phonograph 
library of 1,000 records. Also, 125 
periodicals and newspapers are received 
regularly. 

The years 1937-39 have been of prime 
importance when considered from the 
viewpoint of growth and service. The 
Carnegie Foundation’s gifts of $6,000 
and a music set have served as the in- 
centive for improvement. 

Activities and accomplishments of the 
library staff have been many and it is 
only possible to name a few here. Four 
thousand books have been acquired, 


2,700 of which have been cataloged. 
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Library of Congress cards have been 
adopted and plans made for the re. 
cataloging of the book collection. New 
equipment including one thousand linear 
feet of shelving, magazine racks, a bulle- 
tin board, a book truck, two vertical 
filing cabinets, three dictionary stands, 
an additional card catalog unit, and 
furniture for a “browsing nook” have 
been added. 

Perhaps of all these things the one 
of which the staff is most proud is the 
decided increase in the circulation, for 
unless a library is used it has no par- 
ticular excuse for being. An average of 
30 books were borrowed for a period of 
two weeks by Little Rock Junior College 
students for the year 1938-39, compared 
to 16 for 1936-37. Reserve and faculty 
loan records are not included in the 
above figure and the library has open 
shelves. 

VarA E. HARDCASTLE 
Librarian 
Little Rock Junior College 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


JCJ 
NEGRO JUNIOR COLLEGES 


The Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion’s recent report, Special Problems of 
Negro Education, includes a discussion 
of Negro junior coileges from which the 
following paragraph is quoted: 

Although Negroes constitute approximately 
one-fourth of the total population of these six- 
teen Southern states, only 10 per cent of all 
junior colleges, and 7 per cent of the public 
junior colleges, were Negro institutions in 
1933-34. In four of these states, there was a 
total of 59 institutions, not one of which served 
Negroes. Thus, from comparative numbers of 
institutions alone, it is apparent that junior 
college education was considerably less avail- 
able for Negroes than for the white population 
of the South. . . . The white institutions, in 
addition to being proportionately more numer- 
ous, were also much larger than the Negro 
institutions. In fact, the enrollment of the 
average Negro junior college (93 students) was 
only about one-half as large as that of the 
average white junior college (181 students). 
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REGISTRARS’ REPORT 

The American Association of Colle- 
giate Registrars, through its Committee 
on Special Projects, has just published 
a very significant report of change in 
enrollments in almost 700 member 
higher educational institutions in the 
United States in 1938-39 as compared 
with 1937-38. 

According to this extensive statistical 
study, which classified higher educa- 
tional institutions into five groups, the 
junior colleges led all the others in per- 
centage of increase of enrollment, the 
rate being more than three times as 
great as in the group as a whole for 
which the increase was 6.7 per cent. En- 
rollment in the junior colleges for which 
reports could be secured on a com- 
parable basis for the two years showed 
an increase of 21.3 per cent. Next 
highest was the increase in the teachers 
colleges, with 13.5 per cent. The liberal 
arts colleges showed an increase of 8.5 
per cent; the professional schools, 6.4 
per cent; and the universities, the lowest 
of all, had an increase of 4.5 per cent. 

The recent characterization of the 
junior college movement as “probably 
the fastest developing field of American 
education” by J. W. Studebaker, United 
States Commissioner of Education, is 
thus given new objective justification 
as a result of this detailed statistical 
analysis. The report was compiled by 
Fred L. Kerr, registrar of the University 
of Arkansas, and published as a special 
supplement to the October 1939 issue of 
the Journal of the American Association 
of Collegiate Registrars. 

JCJ 
PSYCHOLOGICAL TEST SCORES 
In the 1938 psychological testing pro- 

gram as reported in the April 1939 Edu- 

cational Record 64 junior colleges were 
included among the 356 colleges whose 
students took the American Council on 
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Education’s 1938 edition of “Psychologi- 
cal Examination for College Freshmen.” 
A comparison of percentile ranks based 
upon records of 46,995 students in 230 
four-year colleges, 7,097 students in 57 
junior colleges, and 6,911 students in 
32 teachers colleges shows that the jun- 
ior college students rank slightly higher 
in general mental ability than do the 
students in the teachers colleges, but 
lower than those in the four year col- 
leges. Median and quartile scores are 
reported as follows: 


Group Upper Lower 
quartile Median quartile 


Four-year colleges... 108.8 920 74.0 
Junior colleges _..... 99.9 828 64.7 
Teachers colleges _... 97.9 80.2 63.0 


Following are the names of 64 junior 
colleges included in the report: 
Alliance College, Cambridge Springs, Pa. 
Anderson College, Anderson, S. C. 
Arkansas Polytechnic College, Russell- 
ville, Ark. 
Bakersfield Junior College, Bakersfield, 
Calif. 
Bay City Junior College, Bay City, Mich. 
Blackburn College, Carlinville, Ill. 
Blackstone College for Girls, Blackstone, 
Va. 
Bucknell University Junior College, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Chanute Junior College, Chanute, Kan. 
Chariton Junior College, Chariton, Iowa 
Colorado Woman’s College, Denver, 
Colo. 
Concordia Collegiate Institute, Bronx- 
ville, N. Y. 
Dodd College, Shreveport, La. 
Duluth Junior College, Duluth, Minn. 
Emory Junior College, Oxford, Ga. 
Emory Junior College, Valdosta, Ga. 
Ferris Institute, Big Rapids, Mich. 
Fort Lewis College, Hesperus, Colo. 
Graceland College, Lamoni, Iowa 
Green Mountain Junior College, 
Poultney, Vt. 
—_— Junior College, Lewisburg, 
Va. 
Gunston Hall, Washington, D. C. 
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Herzl Junior College, Chicago, Ill. 
— Junior College, Hutchinson, 
an 


ae Junior College, Washington, 


Itasca Junior College, Coleraine, Minn. 

Junior College of Connecticut, Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

Kanawha College, Charleston, W. Va. 

LaSalle-Peru-Oglesby Junior College, 
LaSalle, II. 

Linden Hall, Lititz, Pa. 

Lower Columbia Junior College, 
Longview, Wash. 

Lyons Township Junior College, 
LaGrange, ill. 

Modesto Junior College, Modesto, Calif. 

Morton Junior College, Cicero, Ill. 

Mount St. Agnes Junior College, 
Baltimore, Md. 

New Haven Y.M.C.A. Junior College, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Ottumwa Heights College, Ottumwa, 
Iowa 

The Packer Collegiate Institute, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Penn Hall Junior College and Prepara- 
tory School, Chambersburg, Pa. 

Pfeiffer Junior College, Misenheimer, 
N. C. 

Pine Manor Junior College, Wellesley, 
Mass. 

Port Huron Junior College, Port Huron, 
Mich. 

Potomac State School, Keyser, W. Va. 

St. Genevieve of the Pines Junior Col- 
lege, Asheville, N. C. 

St. Helen’s Hall Junior College, Port- 
land, Oregon 

St. Mary’s Female Seminary, St. Mary’s 
City, Md. 

San Mateo Junior College, San Mateo, 
California 

Santa Rosa Junior College, Santa Rosa, 
California 

— Junior College, Scottsbluff, 

eb. 

Scranton-Keystone Junior College, La 
Plume, Pa. | 

Shenandoah College, Dayton, Va. 


Snead Junior College, Boaz, Ala. - 
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Spokane Junior College, Spokane, Wash. 
Springfield Junior College, Springfield, 
Til. 


University Preparatory School and Jun- 
ior College, Tonkawa, Okla. 

Urbana Junior College, Urbana, Ohio 

Waldorf College, Forest City, Iowa 

Westbrook Junior College, Portland, Me. 

Williamsport Dickinson Seminary, Wil- 
liamsport, Pa. 

Wilson Junior College, Chicago, III. 

Wright Junior College, Chicago, III. 

Yakima Valley Junior College, Yakima, 
Wash. 

Yuba County Junior College, Marysville, 


Calif. 


ICJ 
SURVEY COURSES 


In the fall of 1937 the Research Com. 
mittee of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges directed its chairman 
to make a study of survey courses, orien- 
tation courses, and functional courses 
in junior colleges. For purposes of 
comparison, a parallel study was made 
of these offerings in the lower division 
of colleges which have graduate schools. 
A preliminary report of the Committee 
was made at the Philadelphia meeting 
in March 1938.!_ With the assistance of 
Wesley A. Deneke, Superintendent of 
Schools at Flat River, Missouri, the 
study was continued and enlarged by 
including a greater number of junior 
colleges and colleges. Another progress 
report was made at the Grand Rapids 
meeting in March, 1939, but due to the 
serious illness in the family of one of 
the investigators it was impossible to 
make a final report at that time.? 


In making this final report the in- 


11938 Report prepared for the Committee 
by W. W. Carpenter. See Junior College 
Journal (May 1938), 8:479-82. 


21939 Report prepared for the Committee 


| by W. W. Carpenter and Wesley A. Deneke. 
See College Journal (May 1939), 
9:552. 
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vestigators point out one of its serious 
limitations, namely, that since the ma- 
terial for this study was gathered, nu- 
merous other junior colleges and col- 
leges have added these types of courses 
to their offerings as indicated by maga- 
zine articles, news items, and through 
correspondence with college officials. The 
present study, therefore, is a picture of 
the condition prevailing in the winter 
of 1938 at which time our last follow- 
up letters were mailed. One other se- 
rious limitation which is inherent in any 
questionnaire study is that all junior 
college officials did not cooperate. 

The completed study revealed that the 
250 junior colleges which offer one or 
more of these type courses, offered a 
grand total of 742 courses, while the 
total number offered by the 55 colleges 
which cooperated was 177.8 


This study is summarized in Tables I 
and II which follow. The number of 
different titles used by the different 
junior colleges and colleges was so 
large that for purposes of tabulation 
similar titles were grouped together as 
“croup titles.” Since the number of 
enriched and functional courses was not 
large these were not divided on the 
basis of the fields covered as was done 
for the junior colleges. 


Since the original purpose of the Re- 
search Committee was to collect facts 
concerning these types of offerings and 
not to interpret the significance of these 
facts, this final report does not discuss 
their significance. It is felt, however, 
that the information as it is presented 
will be helpful to junior college adminis- 
trators. 


3 Requests for the complete report of 35 
ene pages should be made to Dr. 
W. Carpenter, University of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia, Missouri, and accompanied by six 
cents in stamps to cover return postage.—Edi- 
tor. 
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TABLE I 
NUMBER OF COLLEGES OFFERING ONE 
OR MORE COURSES THAT MEET 
THE DEFINITIONS 


Colleges 
Junior Having Grad- 
Colleges uate Schools 

Number studied which of- 

fer one or more courses 

which meet one or more 

of the definitions _..... 250 55 
Offering survey courses... 14] 35 
Offering science survey 

courses 87 26 
Offering social science 

“urvey courses 79 24 
Offering survey courses in 

the humanities 49 12 
Offering courses or serv- 

ices called Orientation 159 29 
Offering courses de- 

scribed as enriched or 

functional courses —.... 137 21 

TABLE II 
NUMBER OF COURSES 
Colleges 


Junior Having Grad- 

Colleges uate Schools 
Total number of survey, 
orientation, and _ en- 
riched or functional 


courses 742 177 
Different group titles _.. 414 149 
Survey Courses 

Social science survey 

courses 119 34 
Different group titles 35 28 
Science survey courses 117 35 
Different group titles 26 30 

Survey courses in the 

humanities 58 12 
Different group titles 28 9 
All survey courses 81 
Different group titles 67 
Orientation Courses for Credit 
Orientation courses or 
services 141 45 
Different group titles 44 34 
Enriched or Functional Courses 
Enriched or functional 
courses covering 
two or more fields 99 _— 
Different group titles 36 — 
Enriched or functional 
courses covering 
one field 190 — 
Different group titles 148 — 
Enriched or functional 
courses 289 51 


Different group titles 184 48 
W. W. CARPENTER 


W. A. DENEKE 
University of Missouri 
Columbia, Missouri 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


The Federal Advisory Committee on 
Education’s report on Vocational Edu- 
cation is a document of 325 pages. It 
was prepared for the Committee by John 
Dale Russell and associates. It con- 
tains numerous references to the junior 
college as related to vocational educa- 
tion. Significant extracts are quoted: 


Although the development of coopera- 
tive type programs in vocational educa- 
tion seems promising, it must be guarded 
carefully, and it seems probably more 
suitable to the junior college than to 


the high school level. (183-84). 


Full-time institutions of the junior 
college type have been established rap- 
idly in the United States since the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century, but even 
yet a relatively small percentage of the 
total population has such facilities avail- 
able under conditions which permit at- 
tendance of any students except those 
from the higher economic levels. (196). 

The needs of the economic order 
clearly point to the junior college pe- 
riod as the time when a large amount 
of vocational education should be given. 
Relatively few employers are willing to 
hire young people before they reach 
the age of 18, the customary age of 
high school graduation. Twenty years 
of age, corresponding to the end of the 
period of junior college attendance, is 
coming to be recognized as the desirable 
level for entering full-time employment 
for a large part of the population. The 
principle of giving the vocational prepa- 
ration as close as possible to the time 
of entrance on the employment in which 
it will be used indicates the necessity 
for advancing vocational education, es- 
pecially in specific skills, to the junior 
college period for a considerable part of 
the population. (196). 

There is obvious need for the stimu- 
lation of further opportunities for voca- 
tional preparation in the junior college 
as well as for general stimulation to in- 
crease the number of institutions of this 
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type available throughout the country. 
Such developments would parallel the 
influence exerted on high school offerings 
by the Smith-Hughes Act during the past 
20 years. A few junior colleges have 
already demonstrated the value of ter- 
minal courses that prepare for entrance 
to the various occupations open to those 


with this level of training. (196-97.) 


The specific types of vocational train- 
ing which seem suitable to the junior 
college level include homemaking, dis- 
tributive occupations, office occupations, 
the more highly skilled trades and indus- 
tries, and the semi-professional occupa- 
tions. Technological training, such as 
junior engineering, offers important op- 
portunities, and _ technical institutes 
set up on the junior college level can 
supply occupational training of many 
types. (197). 

The Smith-Hughes Act definitely lim- 
its reimbursement to schools of less than 
college grade. For many years this pro- 
vision was interpreted as denying reim- 
bursement to junior colleges, but re- 
cently the practices of the Office of Edu- 
cation have been somewhat more len- 
ient. There is still need, however, for 
a clarification of the statute so that there 
may be no doubt about the legality of 
assisting vocational education in junior 
colleges. (197). 

Under modern conditions, much of 
the training for office occupations 
should be given at the junior college 
level. (213). 


Training for public service occupa- 
tions such as police and fire protection 
and sanitary inspection must be regarded 
as being at present in an experimental 
stage so far as the school system 1s 
concerned. It would undoubtedly be 
wise to foster experimentation with these 
new types of training in order to deter- 
mine the extent to which the school 
system may possibly be called upon to 
provide the training needed for compe- 
tent public service. Opportunity to en- 
ter these public service occupations 
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usually does not come until the indi- 
vidual is more mature than the average 
high school graduate. For that reason 
the training should be given at the jun- 
ior college level or in classes for adults. 
(214). 

Grants should be available for voca- 
tional education in public junior col- 
leges and technical institutes maintained 
primarily for students 20 years of age 
or less. (232). 

Guidance and cooperative placement 
services should be included, and instruc- 
tion at the junior college and adult levels 
should be particularly encouraged. 


(240). 
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FILMS ON WAR 


Films on War and American Neu- 
trality, an annotated bibliography of 
twelve selected 16-mm. sound motion 
pictures dealing with backgrounds of 
the present war situation and American 
neutrality, has just been published by 
the Motion Picture Project, American 
Council on Education, Washington, D.C. 

Publication of this bibliography calls 
attention of schools and colleges to the 
motion picture as a historical document 
which has recorded in sound and pic- 
tures the words and action of statesmen 
and nations leading to the present wars 
in Europe and the Orient. Suggestions 
for use of these films and lists of critical 
questions on the subject of each film are 
supplied in the bibliography to assist 
teachers in the intelligent use of these 
films. 

The purposes of the bibliography, as 
stated in the foreword, are to promote a 
thorough understanding of the back- 
grounds of war and the meaning and 
consequences of American neutrality, to 
develop an awareness of propaganda at 
work, and to assist in reaching conclu- 
sions as to ways and means by which 
solution of problems by violence may 
be abandoned among civilized nations. 
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MEDICAL SECRETARIES 
The following extracts are taken from 
an article “Success of the Medical Sec- 
retarial Course” in the October 1939 
number of The Pinnacles which is pub- 
lished by Lees-McRae College, North 


Carolina: 

When the medical-secretarial course was 
added to the curriculum last year, the result 
of research led us to believe that a need for 
such a course existed and that we had at 
Banner Elk a splendid opportunity to provide 
it. Now, at the close of the first year of 
training medical-secretaries, the results are un- 
questioned proof of its success. 

At the beginning of the past school year, 
four graduates of Lees-McRae were enrolled 
to complete their stenographic work and serve 
internship at Grace Hospital. During the 
previous summer, two other students had en- 
rolled; one a graduate nurse and one a grad- 
uate of the college. Before the term ended, 
the last two mentioned had been placed as 
medical secretaries. Before the end of the 
school year, the four who were to complete 
the course this summer had been offered ex- 
cellent positions. 

For each of these there were four other op- 
portunities for positions. Even now, due to 
the necessity of limited enrollment in the 
course, we will not be able to provide medical 
secretaries for all the hospitals which request 
them this year. There are now seven girls who 
will complete the course in the near future, 
and a larger class who will finish next summer. 

The demand for the graduates and the 
records which they have made as medical sec- 
retaries is assurance that we have taken ad- 
vantage of our unusual combination of hospital 
and college which makes it possible to meet 
the needs of both students and hospitals. 
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If you should talk to any educator in 
New York State or in New England, he 
would probably admit that he had heard 
of the junior college, read about it some- 
what, and actually seen one or two in 
operation; but, of course, it is a western 
idea with which the settled educational 
systems of the solid East need not greatly 
concern themselves. Perhaps so, but 
just the same he sould get ready to share 
his bed, for something tells me he is 
going to have company.—President 
George B. Cutten, Colgate University, in 
Journal of Higher Education. 
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CIVILIAN PILOT PROGRAM 


In the October issue of the Journal 
was published the names of 46 junior 
colleges which had been selected by the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority to partici- 
pate in the Civilian Pilot Training Pro- 
gram under the Act of 1939. Since that 
time 48 additional junior colleges have 
been selected, making a total of 94. The 
total number of institutions of all types 
is slightly greater than 400. The junior 
colleges not previously listed, are as 
follows: 


Arkansas 
Fort Smith Junior College, Fort Smith 
California 
Chaffey Junior College, Ontario 
Compton Junior College, Compton 
Long Beach Junior College, Long Beach 
Modesto Junior College, Modesto 
Salinas Junior College, Salinas 
Santa Ana Junior College, Santa Ana 
Santa Rosa Junior College, Santa Rosa 
Stockton Junior College, Stockton 
Visalia Junior College, Visalia 


Connecticut 
Junior College of Connecticut, Bridgeport 
Florida 
West Palm Beach Junior College, West Palm 
Beach 
Idaho 
Boise Junior College, Boise 
lowa 
Burlington Junior College, Burlington 
Kansas 
Dodge City Junior College, Dodge City 
Hutchinson Junior College, Hutchinson 
Independence Junior College, Independence 
Pratt Junior College, Pratt 
St. Joseph’s College, Hays 
Michigan 
Ferris Institute, Big Rapids 
Flint Junior College, Flint 
Gogebic Junior College, Ironwood 
Grand Rapids Junior College, Grand Rapids 
Jackson Junior College, Jackson 
Muskegon Junior College, Muskegon 
Port Huron Junior College, Port Huron 


Minnesota 
Hibbing Junior College, Hibbing 


Mississippi 
Hinds Junior College, Raymond 
Missouri 
Jefferson City Junior College, Jefferson City 
Nebraska 
Scottsbluff Junior College, Scottsbluff 
New Jersey 
Morris Junior College, Morristown 
Oklahoma 
Northeastern Junior College, Miami 
University Preparatory School and Junior 
College, Tonkawa 
Pennsylvania 
Williamsport-Dickinson Seminary, Williams. 
port 
Texas 
Brownsville Junior College, Brownsville 
College of Marshall, Marshall 
Corpus Christi Junior College, Corpus Christi 
Edinburg Junior College, Edinburg 
Gainesville Junior College, Gainesville 
J = Tarleton Agricultural College, Stephen- 
ville 
Kilgore Junior College, Kilgore 
Paris Junior College, Paris 
Schreiner Institute, Kerrville 
Temple Junior College, Temple 
Tyler Junior College, Tyler 
Victoria Junior College, Victoria 
Washington 
Mt. Vernon Junior College, Mount Vernon 
Spokane Junior College, Spokane 


LOS ANGELES LECTURE COURSE 


Los Angeles City College announces 
the inauguration of a new series of lec- 
tures in contemporary life and letters 
to be given Tuesday morning during 
first semester of the academic year. The 
establishment of these lectures brings to 
the College a cultural program in an 
organized and definite form, incorpo- 
rated as an integral part of the schedule 
of classes. 

Under arrangements approved for 
these lectures, students may enroll for 
one unit of credit, attending the entire 
course of sixteen meetings, or may ob- 
tain special assembly credit admission 
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cards to any group of five lectures. The 
lectures will be of the popular rather 
than academic type. The aim of the 
series is to embrace the widest interests 
of present day life, and to cover those 
aspects of the contemporary scene with 
which the educated man or woman feels 
the need to be familiar. There are no 
quizzes and no final examination. 

Lectures already given include the 
following topics: The New York Stage, 
Playwrights of the Social Theater, Urban 
Society Today, American Cities, Book 
Review Hour, Education and Democ- 
racy, and The New Poetry. 

Those announced for the remainder 
of the semester are: The South’s Place 
in the Nation, The Negro in American 
Life and Letters, Current Events in 
Europe, The Meaning of Naziism, Amer- 
ica’s Role in the Far East, Should We 
Have Socialized Medicine?, The Youth 
Problem Today, and Cooperatives at 
Home and Abroad. 


ANATOLIA COLLEGE 


Anatolia College at Saloniki, Greece, 
is an institution incorporated under the 
laws of Massachusetts which was organ- 
to Greece in 1924. It has a seven-year 
course of study corresponding to junior 
high school through junior college. It 
has a campus of 35 acres with seven 
buildings, an enrollment of 140 students 
and a faculty of sixteen, half of whom 
are Americans and half Greeks. 


SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS 


The American University ‘in Wash- 
ington, D. C., has chosen the Junior 
College Journal as one of ten papers 
from all over the country in which to 
announce its scholarship awards for 
1940-41. These scholarships, valued at 
$250.00 per year each, will be awarded 
to students graduating this year who 
stand high in their classes in scholar- 
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ship, leadership, character and partici- 
pation in school activities. The College 
of Arts and Sciences for which the 
awards are made has achieved national 
recognition during recent years because 
of its outstanding work in preparing 
students for career service in the Federal 
Government. 


EDUCATIONAL TURNING POINT 


At the recent session of the Associa- 
tion of Governing Bodies cf State Uni- 
versities and Allied Institutions, held re- 
cently at the University of Texas, Presi- 
dent Charles E. Friley, of Iowa State 
College, described the junior college as 
“vouth’s educational turning point.” 
Close of the junior college period, he 
advised, is the logical and proper place 
to select students for senior college de- 
gree-seekers. The junior college, he be- 
lieves, should perform for each student 
one of three services: prepare him for 
the specialized work of the senior col- 
lege and a degree; determine his capa- 
bilities and possibilities through ex- 
ploratory courses and tests; or give him 
short-term non-degree vocational train- 
ing. The junior college program, he 
warned, must be flexible, and must 
bridge the gap between academic regu- 
lations and individual needs, motives 
and abilities of the student with proper 
guidance. 


CHRISTIAN HIGHER EDUCATION 


“Christian Higher Education in 1940” 
is the title of the fourth edition of the 
Handbook on Christian Education which 
will be issued early in 1940. Other 
editions appeared in 1928, 1931, and 
1934. The number of inquiries encour- 
aged the Council of Church Boards of 
Education to authorize the preparation 
of another edition. The editors are 
Gould Wickey and Miss Ruth E. Ander- 
son. There is no other handbook which 
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covers this distinctive field. Some three 
hundred pages will give: Statistics for 
Protestant and Catholic universities, 
colleges, junior colleges, theological 
seminaries, and religious training 
schools; comparative statement of stan- 
dards of accrediting associations; infor- 
mation concerning religious work with 
students, and lists of workers with stu- 
dents in the various denominations; lists 
of educational and religious foundations 
and organizations; and data concerning 
the various church boards of education. 


NORTHWEST CONFERENCE 


A Pacific Northwest Junior College 
Athletic Conference has been organized 
this fall with the following junior col- 
leges as members: Centralia, Clark, 
Grays Harbor, Lower Columbia, Mt. 
Vernon, Multnomah, and Yakima Val- 
ley. It is expected that this move will 
mark a new era in junior college ath- 
letics. Multnomah College is pioneering 
with six-man football. 


ADDING AN INCH! 


(The following story from Kansas City, 
under date of November 18, was carried by 
the Associated Press.) 


Kathleen did it! Kathleen Hildebrand 
is 5 feet 2 inches tall—and that’s official. 
Now she can take Uncle Sam’s student 
training course in aviation. 

Less than four weeks ago Kathleen was 
a mere 5 feet 1. She had passed every 
physical requirement except that of 
height for the Civil Aeronautics Author- 
ity course at Kansas City Junior College. 

But what a difference an inch can 
make! 

Kathleen appealed to C. A. A. author- 
ities. “Add another inch,” they advised. 

So the 18-year-old redhead began the 
stretch of her life. 

She grabbed the tops of doors and 
pulled herself up. She stretched and 
s-t-r-e-t-c-h-e-d. 
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She gained half an inch in three 
weeks; another quarter in two days. But 
she had to have that final quarter inch 
in three days—today. 

She exercised harder. Stretched 
oftener. Consulted an osteopath and 
learned how to get every last millimeter 
of length out of her spine. A chiropodist 
suggested a certain stance might help. 

Kathleen had lots of other sugges. 
tions, too, but she didn’t have time to 
try them. Nearly the whole country 
was stretching with her, it seemed, after 
Associated Press newspapers carried her 
story. She received so many letters and 
telegrams she hardly found time to do 
justice to her stretching. 

But that’s all over. 

“Whew,” Kathleen sighed when she 
saw the pointer at 5 feet 2 yesterday. 
“Now I can relax.” 

Kathleen’s going to try her wings 
next week. 

CREATIVE ARTS 

Hockaday Junior College, of Dallas, 
Texas, is to sponsor some time during 
the present year a creative arts tourna- 
ment, probably in May, 1940, it was de- 
cided at a meeting of representatives 
from five North Texas junior colleges 
held recently. The meeting is to serve 
as a clearing house for original work in 
the creative arts of music, art, literature, 
and dramatics, with perhaps awards to 
be given in a number of special classes 
in these fields. 

This enlarged organization is the out- 
growth of a creative arts day which 
Hockaday has sponsored for her own 
students since the year of the Texas cen- 
tennial in 1936. Because it has been 
found highly successful locally, Hocka- 
day authorities decided this year to 
invite other colleges to join in an 
extension which would make compe- 
tions and exhibitions have a much larger 
significance. 
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SNEAD INAUGURATION 


Dr. J. W. Broyles was formally inaug- 
urated as president of Snead Junior 
College, Boaz, Alabama, November 24. 
Dr. Raymond Ross Paty, President of 
Birmingham-Southern College, delivered 
the charge to President Broyles. Repre- 
sentatives from the church-related col- 
leges of the Southeast, from the higher 
educational institutions of the state of 
Alabama, and from the Methodist Board 
of Education were in attendance as 
guests. 


Dr. Broyles went to Snead Junior Col- 
lege from Hamline University, Minne- 
sota, where he was chairman of the de- 
partment of philosophy and social ethics. 
Previously he had served as pastor of 
some of the larger Methodist churches in 
his native state, Tennessee. He received 
his B.A. degree from Tusculum College 
in 1921, his B.D. from Boston University 
School of Theology in 1924, his M.A. 
and Ph.D. from Drew University, the 
latter in 1932. He has also studied at 
Oxford University. 


Since June 1, Dr. Broyles has been 
actively engaged in the work of admin- 
istration at Snead College, and under 
his direction the enrollment in the col- 
lege has increased forty per cent over 
last year, bringing the total enrollment 
of students for the first semester of the 
current year to 277. 


PHI RHO PI CONVENTION 


The next annual convention of Phi 
Rho Pi, national junior college forensic 
society, will be held at Ogden, Utah, 
March 18-21, 1940, with Weber College 


as host institution. 


HOTEL ADMINISTRATION 


The first year of the course in Hotel 
Administration, recently introduced at 
the Pennsylvania State College, can be 
taken at the Hazleton Undergraduate 
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Center of the college beginning this 
year. The course has been outlined in 
cooperation with several of the outstand- 
ing men in the Pennsylvania Hotel As- 
sociation. Designed to meet a special 
demand for personnel adequately trained 
in present-day hotel methods, the course 
aims to give the student fundamental 
training in the basic sciences underlying 
successful hotel operation as well as 
courses in the technique of hotel manage- 
ment. It has been designed to offer 
three lines of preparation; namely, busi- 
ness management, supervision of the 
mechanical service, and training in 
household economy as it pertains to 
housekeeping and the kitchen and din- 
ing service. During the summer months 
each student is required to supplement 
his college course with actual training 
on the job in some hotel or closely allied 
industry. Three summers of such prac- 
tica] experience, or its equivalent, are 
necessary to meet the requirements for 
graduation. The freshman year at the 
local junior college will include courses 
in chemistry, English composition, psy- 
chology, economics, speech, and politi- 
cal science. These can be supplemented 
by elective courses selected from the 
more than 65 different ones offered at 
the Center. 


MEMORIAL FOUNTAIN 

Construction of a memorial fountain 
in honor of the late Charles A. Nelson, 
for many years dean of Glendale Jun- 
ior College, California, is planned. Funds 
for the fountain have been contributed 
by members of the two preceding grad- 
uating classes. Construction and in- 


stallation will be in charge of the WPA. 
MUSIC FESTIVAL 


A junior college music festival was 
held under the auspices of Eagle Grove 
Junior College, Iowa, November 16. 
Participants were the four public junior 
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colleges of Eagle Grove, Webster City, 
Boone, and Fort Dodge. Each institu- 
tion furnished a student mixed chorus, 
and in addition a variety of vocal and 
instrumental solos, trios, and quartettes. 


CHAMBERLAYNE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


When the bill authorizing the Cham- 
berlayne School on Commonwealth Ave- 
nue to become a junior college under the 
laws of the Commonwealth was signed 
by Governor Salstonstall recently, official 
recognition was given to the high stand- 
ard maintained by one of Boston’s oldest 
schools. Chamberlayne was established 
in 1892 by Catherine J. Chamberlayne 
and since 1932 it has been under the 
direction of Miss Theresa G. Leary, a 
graduate of Radcliffe College from which 
she received the degrees of bachelor of 
arts and master of arts. Miss Leary has 
also attended the Harvard School of 
Education. During recent years students 
have come to Boston for junior college 
training at Chamberlayne from all parts 
of the country. The faculty of the Cham- 
berlayne Junior College is composed 
largely of regular members of the staff 
of Harvard University. The curriculum 
combines cultural and vocational courses. 
—Boston Evening Transcript. 


SOUTH AMERICAN FELLOWSHIP 


James E. Huchingson, president of 
Colorado Woman’s College, announces 
that next year a fellowship will be 
awarded to an outstanding South Amer- 
ican girl who is interested in attending 
Colorado Woman’s College. President 
Huchingson said, “In return she will 
assist in the Spanish classes and will be 
a conversational leader outside of the 
recitation period. She will conduct 
Spanish dinners, luncheons, teas and 
parties, some of which will be mixed. 
All in all, she will help make the study of 


Spanish in our school more native.” 
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The president’s office is also working 
on an exchange of students. In this 
exchange one of next year’s sophomores 
who is interested and is capable of doing 
work in a South American college will 
be exchanged for a South American stu- 
dent who will enter Colorado Woman’s 
College. It is planned to offer fellowship 
awards with college students in England, 
Scotland, France and other European 
countries. 


DR. GELLERMAN APPOINTED 

Dr. Joseph E. Gellerman, associate 
professor of international relations at 
National University, Washington, D. C., 
has been appointed dean of the new 
junior college being organized under the 
auspices of that institution this fall. 


NEW DEAN AT PLACER 
Michael Nugent, formerly principal 
of Downieville High School, has been 
elected dean of Placer Junior College 
at Auburn Junior College. 


DEATH OF DR. HAWKINS 
Rev. H. G. Hawkins, president of 
Whitworth College, Mississippi, from 
1926 to 1928 and for many years a 
leading Methodist minister, died at his 
home in Canton, Mississippi, on October 
13, after a long illness. 


CONSUMER EDUCATION 


Stephens College, Missouri, announces 
that a second conference on consumer 
education will be held at the college 
next spring from Monday, April 1 to 
April 3. 


HAZLETON FACILITIES 


Through the cooperation of the Hazle- 
ton Y. M. C. A., a complete physical edu- 
cation program for men has been worked 
out this year for the first time at the 
Hazleton Undergraduate Center of the 
Pennsylvania State College. Arrange- 


ments are now being pushed in an at- 
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tempt to work out a similar program for 
women students at the local institution. 
This is a definite step forward for the 
college center since it places at the 
disposal of the collegians a complete and 
well-worked out recreational program, 
which is the equivalent of any such pro- 
gram on a college campus. The addi- 
tion of this work to the local junior 
college’s curriculum makes possible the 
offering of eight additional courses this 
year. 


MULTNOMAH DEVELOPMENTS 


Multnomah College, Oregon, opened 
its ninth year in September with an 
enrollment of nearly 500, an enlarged 
faculty, several new curricula, a number 
of new courses, improved physical facil- 
ities. and a Civil Aeronautical Authority 
pilot training unit. The number of 
women students has increased until the 
ratio is now approximately three men 
to one woman. The transfer of the 
Oregon Institute of Technology business 
school and school of accountancy and 
commerce to Multnomah, the absorption 
of the Oregon Institute of Music by the 
college and the addition of several new 
instructors brought the faculty to a total 
of 46. Curricula in music, journalism, 
commercial studies, and accountancy are 
being offered at Multnomah for the 
first time. 


GRANT TO STEPHENS 


Consumer education in colleges and 
adult groups is to be given an added 
impetus this year through a grant of 
$50,000 recently made to the Institute 
for Consumer Education at Stephens 
College, Missouri, by the Alfred P. 
Sloan Foundation. This is an increase 
of 25 per cent over the grant made to 
the Institute from the same source last 


year. 
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DULUTH-OXFORD DEBATE 


The debating team of Duluth Junior 
College, Minnesota, met the team from 
Oxford University, England, November 
8 in a discussion of the question: “Re- 
solved, that American foreign policy 
should be one of complete isolation.” 


TO STUDY USE OF TESTS 


Mrs. Eugenie A. Leonard has been 
asked by the U. S. Office of Education 
to make a study of the use of tests and 
measurements in the guidance programs 
of the high schools of the United States 
that have part-time or full-time coun- 
selors. She is also giving a graduate 
course on guidance in the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America. Dr. Leonard (Mrs. 
Robert J.) was formerly dean of women, 
Syracuse University, and later was vice- 
president and dean of women of the 
San Francisco Junior College. 


COLORADO COTTEY CLUB 


Mothers of students and other friends 
of Cottey College, the P.E.O. junior col- 
lege at Nevada, Missouri, have organized 
the Colorado Cottey Club, the first Cot- 
tey Club of this type to be formed in 
the United States. The first activity of 
the new club was to raise a scholarship 
fund which enabled three additional 
Colorado girls to attend the college this 
fall. 


MARS HILL NEWS 


Beginning this fall the Academy as a 
unit of Mars Hill College, North Caro- 
lina. was discontinued. For the past 
several years the academy classes have 
been small, and all the equipment is 
now reqiured for the needs of the college 
classes. Mars Hill is at present faced 
with the necessity of limiting its enroll- 
ment. Through the years the college 
has kept all costs as low as possible, and 
to the limit of its resources has extended 
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aid to deserving students of limited 
means. This policy will be continued. 
While emphasizing high scholarship, the 
college does not limit its enrollment 
strictly to those of superior scholastic at- 
tainment, but is mindful of the promising 
student who may be somewhat handi- 
capped in preparation. 


PHI RHO PI ORGANIZED 
A chapter of Phi Rho Pi, national 


junior college honorary forensic so- 
ciety, has been established this fall at 
Essex Junior College, New Jersey. 


CONNECTICUT DEVELOPMENTS 


Registration at the Junior College of 
Connecticut stands at an all time high 
with the adult education classes showing 
an increase of 63 per cent over 1938. 
The Connecticut General Assembly has 
given the college authority to award 
four degrees at the associate level—as- 
sociate in arts, associate in commerce, 
associate in engineering, and associate 
in science. 

The College has been approved by 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority for 
ground school work in connection with 
the civilian pilot training course. It has 
also been approved by the United States 
Department of Labor for the acceptance 
of immigrant college students. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE PIONEER 


Instead of publishing a student paper 
of their own, students of Worthington 
Junior College, Minnesota, edit a full 
page each week of the local paper, the 
Worthington Daily Globe. This depart- 
ment is called the Junior College Pioneer. 


BLACKBURN CHIMNEY 


The major building project for self- 
help boys at Blackburn College, Illinois, 
has recently been completed. It con- 
sists of a new chimney for the power 
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plant, containing approximately 38,000 
bricks. It has taken about seven weeks 
of the part time of the boys supervised 
by one professional brick layer. 


IOWA GROWTH 


Under the heading “Promote Junior 
College Growth” Dean Gerald Shepherd 
of Eagle Grove Junior College, Iowa, 
distributed the following statement to 
all in attendance at the recent Junior 


College Music Festival held at Eagle 
Grove: 


There are 27 public junior colleges in Iowa, 
each doing a big thing for its community, and 
for the some 2,000 students enrolled. This 
progressive movement in the educational de- 
velopment of Iowa has now become of age— 
the first junior college having been started 
at Mason City 21 years ago. No other for- 
ward movement in the educational history of 
the United States has met with such popular 
approval and phenomenal success. It has 
brought the college to the student, and thereby 
thousands of young people in the United 
States and Iowa, have been able to receive a 
college education, who otherwise would have 
found such advantages impossible. 


With state aid, or some other improved 
basis of financial support, the Iowa junior col- 
leges will be enabled to contribute still more 
to a better educated citizenry, and therefore a 
higher social order will be evolved for this 
glorious state of Iowa. Let’s all work for the 
betterment of society in general, and junior 
college education in particular. Without losing 
sight of the valuable academic training ob- 
tained in junior colleges, let’s put new em- 
phasis on terminal educational values, much 
of which comes from participation in so-called 
extracurricular activities. 


WORLD CRISIS 


George F. Zook, president of the 
American Council on Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C., announced November 30 
that the Council has received a grant to 
conduct an exploratory study of the 
needs of American educational institu- 
tions in the present international crisis. 
Francis J. Brown, professor of education, 
New York University, has joined the 
Council’s staff as a special assistant for 
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a three-month period to work on this 
problem. Dr. Brown will investigate the 
desirability of preparing teaching mate- 
rials or facilitating the distribution of 
existing materials relating to such sub- 
jects as the sources and methods of 
propaganda, backgrounds of the war, 
American neutrality, and ways and 
means of effecting world peace. Corre- 
spondence from interested junior colleges 
is invited. The American Council on 
Education, a national non-governmental 
organization of educational associations 
and institutions, was born in 1918 as an 
outgrowth of the World War. According 
to its constitution at that time it was 
organized “to meet national needs in 
time of war and will always seek to 
render patriotic services.” 


MARS HILL BUILDING 


Ground was broken on Founders’ 
Day, October 14, for a new science 
building at Mars Hill College, North 
Carolina. Fireproof throughout, the 
building, measuring 150x63 feet, will 
consist of three stories and a basement. 
This building will afford adequate room 
for the sciences, with biology on the 
first floor and chemistry and physics on 
the third floor. The second floor will 
provide a museum, two classrooms, and 
larger halls for the literary societies. 


CLASS FOR NURSES 


Working in cooperation with members 
of the Hazleton State Hospital nursing 
staff, officials of the Hazleton Under- 
graduate Center of the Pennsylvania 
State College have organized an eve- 
ning course in the elements of English 
composition. A request for the organi- 
zation of such a class was made to the 
local college authorities on behalf of the 
nurses by Miss Sylvia Clark, dietician 
on the Hazleton State Hospital staff. In 
line with its policy of service to the 
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community, efforts were immediately put 
forth by the college to meet this need 
and an instructor was secured to handle 
the group. 


READING AT MENLO 


At Menlo Junior College, California, 
the first of each year incoming students 
are carefully tested as to reading abilities 
and eye condition. The ideal of the pro- 
gram is not to supplant expert oculists, 
but to find out the general reading fitness 
of each student. Tests are given on 
two instruments which indicate reading 
deficiencies that might hinder students. 
Each new student is first tested on the 
tela-binocular to determine general eye 
condition. Then he is taken to the opth- 
thalmograph, a motion picture camera, 
which registers eye movements on pho- 
tographic film. The records from the 
two examinations are considered and 
filed away. Those students who showed 
reading which needs improvement are 
recommended for further work in the 
reading laboratory. At the end of the 
current school year photographic rec- 
ords of eye movements are again made. 
The result is improvement since the 
films made late in the year indicate su- 
perior reading speed and comprehension. 


BIETRY RESIGNS 


J. Richard Bietry, of Los Angeles City 
College, Executive Secretary of the 
Western Association of Teachers of 
Speech and editor of its journal, Vest- 
ern Speech, resigned his secretaryship at 
the annual meeting of the Association 
held at San Francisco November 23-25. 


GREEN MOUNTAIN LEGACY 

Green Mountain Junior College, Ver- 
mont, has recently received a gift of 
$14.697 for increase of endowment of 


the college. The gift is a legacy from 


the late Jennie E. Dillingham of Gran- 
ville, Vermont. 


> the ry Desh 


ANNUAL MEETING 

Special plans are being made for the 
twentieth annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association of Junior Colleges 
which will be held at Columbia, Missouri, 
February 29 and March 1 and 2, 1940. 
The initial conference which resulted in 
the organization of the Association was 
called by Dr. George F. Zook, then spe- 
cialist in higher education in the United 
States Bureau of Education, and was held 
at St. Louis in June, 1920. Quite appro- 
priately therefore Dr. Zook, now presi- 
dent of the American Council on Educa- 
tion, has promised to give the principal 
address at the commemorative banquet 
which will be a special feature of the 
Columbia meeting. As many as possible 
of the 34 educators who composed the 
original conference will be present as 
guests of the Association on this occa- 
sion. Stephens College and Christian 
College, located at Columbia, will act as 
joint hosts for this important meeting. 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 

President Hollinshead has asked a 
number of outstanding junior college 
leaders in different parts of the country 
to serve as members of a national Com- 
mittee on Membership in the Association. 
While the membership of the committee 
is not yet complete, the following have 
promised to serve and to use their efforts 
and influence in securing a larger mem- 
bership on the part of eligible junior 
colleges in their states and to promote 
closer relationships between the Amer- 
ican Association of Junior Colleges and 


local institutions: J. W. Hull, Arkansas; 
Gardiner W. Spring, California; Harland 


W. Mead, Iowa; J. F. Wellemeyer, Kan- 
sas; G. E. Butterfield, Michigan; J. M. 
Ewing, Mississippi; Irvin F. Coyle, Mis- 
souri; K. F. Weltner, Nebraska; Emily 
B. Smith, Oklahoma; W. A. Harden, 
South Dakota; J. Thomas Davis, Texas; 
Glenn E. Snow, Utah; Jesse P. Bogue, 
Vermont; David L. Soltau, Washington; 
and Stanley C. Ross, Wisconsin. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 

President Hollinshead has appointed 
Mrs. Clara M. Tead, of Finch Junior 
College, New York, as chairman of a new 
Committee on Public Relations. This 
committee will seek to interpret various 
significant phases of the junior college 
movement to the educational and lay 
public. The full personnel of committee 
which has such significant potentialities 
will be reported in the next issue of the 
Journal. 


AMERICAN COLLEGES 

A special feature of the annual meet- 
ing of the Association of American Col- 
leges, which will be held at Philadelphia, 
January 11-12, will be a symposium on 
the relations between the liberal arts 
colleges, junior colleges, and professional 
schools. The American Association of 
Junior Colleges will be represented in 
this important discussion by its presi- 
dent, Byron S. Hollinshead. 


THE JOURNAL FOR TRUSTEES 


Should boards of education and col- 
lege trustees be included in the group 
subscription plan for the Junior College 
Journal? An emphatic affirmative an- 
swer is given by at least one junior col- 
lege president. President Guy M. Win- 
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slow, of Lasell Junior College, Massa- 
chusetts, has recently written as follows: 


We are subscribing this year for 34 copies 
of the Junior College Journal. I am not sure 
we can keep this rate up, but for the current 
year at least, we are sending the Journal to 
each of our trustees, believing that it will be 
worthwhile for them to peruse the magazine 
and become a little more acquainted with what 
is taking place in the junior college field. 

Are there not, perhaps, many board 
members in other institutions in different 
parts of the country who would obtain 
a better comprehension of the extent and 
significance of the junior college move- 
ment if the Journal were placed in their 


hands systematically each month? 


RESIGNATION OF HAGGARD 


W. W. Haggard, president of the As- 
sociation in 1936-37 and since that time 
a member of the Executive Committee, 
has resigned the latter position due to 
the fact that he has left the junior col- 
lege field. Mr. Haggard, who for many 
years has been at the head of Joliet Jun- 
ior College, Illinois, is now president of 
Western Washington College of Educa- 
tion, at Bellingham, Washington. 


AMERICAN JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Satisfactory progress is being made on 
the new extensive reference volume, 
American Junior Colleges, which will be 
ready for publication in the spring. 
Two editorial assistants are devoting full 
time to the mass of work involved in 
preparation of copy. A few accredited 
junior colleges have not yet filled out 
the information blanks which were sent 
them in October. It will greatly facili- 
tate the work of preparation if these are 
returned at once. 


COOPERATION WITH ASSOCIATION 


The California Junior College Federa- 
tion, consisting of the three regional 
junior college associations of the state, 
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has appointed a Committee on Coopera- 
tion with the American Association of 
Junior Colleges, with Gardiner W. 
Spring, of Chaffey Junior College, as 
chairman. 


SECRETARY’S FIELD WORK 


During the past month the Executive 
Secretary spoke at the meeting of the 
Arkansas Junior College Association, at 
Little Rock, November 2; at a commun- 
ity meeting in the interests of a public 
junior college at Baltimore, Maryland, 
November 6; at a meeting of the faculty, 
trustees, and community advisory com- 
mittees at Scranton-Keystone Junior Col- 
lege, La Plume, Pennsylvania, November 
17; and at the annual meeting of the 
Junior College Council of the Middle 
States, Atlantic City, New Jersey, No- 
vember 25. 


JCJ 


There is little doubt that the junior 
college movement is a movement towards 
public education. The impli- 
cations are clear that any state should 
move slowly, if at all, in the direction 
of attaching a state-wide junior college 
program to its university program.— 
Lotus D. Coffman, late president of the 
University of Minnesota, in Freedom 
Through Education. 


JCJ 


If the generation which fought in the 
World War revealed an average educa- 
tion of six grades, the generation which 
is now growing up promises to show 
twice that many grades. Law, lack of 
economic opportunity, social demands, 
and pressures of various kinds have 
combined to keep virtually all the youth 
in school through the high school if not 
also through junior college years.—A. C. 
KreEyY, in Journal of Higher Education. 


Judging the 


Vew Wooks 


G. C. ATTEBERRY and Others, Social 
Science Syllabus, Vol. I, 311 pages; 
Vol. II, 417 pages. Chicago City Jun- 
ior Colleges, Chicago, 1939-1940. 

ANDREW STAUFFER and Others, /ntro- 
ductory Course in Biological Science, 
Municipal Junior Colleges of Chicago, 
Chicago, 1937. 158 pages . 


DorotHy WEIL and Others, Syllabus, 
Humanities Survey, 201-202. Chicago 
City Junior Colleges, Chicago, Sep- 
tember 1939. 129 pages. 

JosepH CuHapA and Others. Fine Arts 
Syllabus, Chicago Junior Colleges, 
Chicago, September 1939. 140 pages. 


The three Chicago municipal junior 
colleges, Wright, Wilson, and Herzl, have 
now for several years been engaged in a 
very significant effort to develop a series 
of survey courses which shall be pecu- 
liarly adapted to the needs of the students 
enrolled in these institutions. The above 
volumes (and similar ones for the physi- 
cal sciences, reviewed last month) repre 
sent important mileposts in the experi- 
mental tryout of content and arrange- 
ment of material which wi'l prove most 
effective. They represent the result of 
cooperative development, experiment, re- 
vision, and refinement. In each field 
a committee representative of all three 
colleges has worked and reworked the 
material. The humanities survey, for 
example, represents the sixth revision 
and compilation. The first three are 
in a form approaching the descriptive 
textbook; the fine arts syllabus, devoted 
to painting, sculpture, music, drama, 
etc. is in pure outline form. All are 
well provided with questions, topics for 


discussion or further study, selected 
readings, and other helpful student aids. 
None are in finished form, and probably 
the committees in charge are more keenly 
aware than anyone else of their short- 
comings and need for further revision 
as the result of additional testing in the 
classroom. It is evident, however, that 
the instructors in the Chicago junior 
colleges are studying their own teaching 
problems carefully, that they are trying 
to select and adapt from the mass of 
material available that which is best 
suited to the needs of their students. 
Other junior college instructors, strug- 
sling with similar problems, will find 
much of interest in these volumes. It 
will be worth while to see how much 
they may still be changed as the result 
of two or three years more of critical 
experience and refinement. Certainly 
this is the best way in which to develop 
textbooks for survey courses that will 
really meet student needs. 


B. Lamar Jounson, Vitalizing a College 
Library. American Library Associa- 
tion, Chicago, 1939. 122 pages. 
The varied and stimulating library 

program of Stephens College, Missouri, 

has been outstanding. Division libraries, 
dormitory libraries, personal libraries, 
art library—these and other phases of 
the Stephens program have been reported 
upon in part in various issues of the 

Junior College Journal and elsewhere. 

Now the librarian of Stephens, who has 

been chiefly responsible for the devel- 

opment of this significant program, gives 

a systematic presentation of the whole 

development of the past seven years and 
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discusses some of its implications for 
other institutions. All junior college 
librarians will profit by reading his chap- 
ters on inception of the program, the 
library and instruction, instruction in 
the use of books, pleasure reading, broad 
concepts of library materials, adminis- 
tration and records, and summary and 
implications. 


C. E. Turner, Personal and Community 
Health. New fifth edition. C. V. 
Mosby Co., St. Louis, 1939. 652 
pages. 

The desirability of health instruction 
at the college level is now commonly 
recognized. This book presents in a 
usable and understandable form the es- 
sential, present-day knowledge of per- 
sonal and community health within 
suitable time and space limitations for 
the average college course. Based upon 
many years of collegiate health instruc- 
tion, it contains enough anatomy, physi- 
ology, and other underlying sciences to 
clarify and support the health teaching. 
Previous editions have been used in 
junior colleges in various parts of the 
country. This new fifth edition appears 
to be even better adapted to such use. 


WILHELM MUuNTHE, American Libra- 
rianship from a European Angle. 
American Library Association, Chi- 
cago, 1939. 191 pages. 


The author of this volume is the direc- 
tor of the university library at Oslo. At 
the invitation of the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion he spent several months in visiting 
libraries of all types and in studying 
library methods and results in the United 
States. His observations, his sugges- 
tions, his criticisms are decidedly inter- 
esting whether one agrees with them all 
or not. It is always refreshing to see 
ourselves from a foreign point of view, 
especially when the author is a specialist 
in his field, and has made a serious ef- 
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fort to understand our institutions. Jun- 
ior college librarians and administrators 
will doubtless be most interested in the 
chapter on “The College Library” and 
particularly in the author’s conclusion 
that the junior college is the solution to 
some of the serious problems which he 
finds. The concluding sentences of this 
chapter is the following: “Dividing the 
four-year college into two would enable 
the junior college library to confine 
itself to the more general elementary 
literature, and leave the more advanced 
materials to the university library.” 


Lon W. JourpDET and KENNETH A. 
HasHAcEN, Modern Basketball. W. B. 
Saunders Co., Philadelphia, 1939. 165 
pages. 

Two successful basketball coaches 
have here set down the fundamental 
techniques of the game. They have 
written, in clear, easily understood langu- 
age, a book that covers practically every 
detail that will prove useful to coaches 
of college or high school teams, or to 
any group interested in playing the 
sport. The authors stress the value of 
learning, and throughout the text make 
excellent use of diagrams and action- 
photographs to forcefully bring out the 
various angles of each play discussed. 


Smney M. Briss and Crynve E. Rowe, 
Everyday Law. D.C. Heath and Co., 
New York, 1939. 660 pages. 


This book is not designed for the pros- 
pective lawyer, but for the prospective 
business man, professional man, and 
ordinary citizen who needs to know the 
common facts and basic principles of 
the legal field. The authors, out of sev- 
eral years of high school teaching ex- 
perience, have produced a text in which 
the material is presented so that it is 
simple to understand and easy to teach. 
Even more important. they give the stu- 
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dent not only the rules of law but also 
an appreciation of the reasons for the 
rules, thus tending to develop an under- 
standing of law as a phase of social 
control. Abundant problem material for 
study and drill purposes are provided. 


James A. Hamitton, Toward Proficient © 


Reading. Saunders Press, Claremont, 

California, 1939. 152 pages. 

Within the past few years junior col- 
lege educators have become increasingly 
cognizant of the need for training in 
the basic skill of silent reading. This 
book is directed primarily toward per- 
sons beyond the high school level who 
wish to develop such proficiency. Re- 
cent developments in eye-movement 
photography have revolutionized the 
methods and outlook in remedial read- 
ing. The author, trained in experi- 
mental and physiological psychology, is 
now studying medicine. He has also 
had practical experience in teaching psy- 
chology. In this book he discusses 
most of the standard diagnostic and 
training methods as well as new devices 


which he has developed. 


W. W. Lyman and MarsHaLt GREEN 
(Supervisors), A Guide to Contempo- 
rary American Fiction, Arranged 
Regionally and Topically. Los An- 
geles City College, Los Angeles, 1939. 
65 pages. 

This guide lists almost 300 volumes 
and gives informative and sometimes 
critical annotations concerning each. 
The Guide is an interesting example of 
a really useful NYA project which oc- 
cupied the available time of eleven stu- 
dents for ten months at Los Angeles City 
College in gathering the material and 
printing it. It would have proved more 
valuable for reference if additional bib- 
liographical information had been given 
concerning each title. It would seem 


that at least information concerning date 
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of publication, publishers, and number 
of pages ought to have been furnished, 
in addition to author and title. An index 
would also have added to its usefulness, 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


L. Arnow, Introduction to Physiological 
and Pathological Chemistry, with Special 
Reference to the Needs of Schools of Nurs- 
ing. C. V. Mosby Co., St. Louis, Missouri, 
1939. 555 pages. 

A.ice Barrows and LEE Simonson, The School 
Auditorium as a Theater. U. S. Office of 
Education, Bulletin 1939, No. 4. Wash- 
ington, D. C. 51 pages. 

H. S. Burrennemm (Editor), The American 
School and University. American School 
Publishing Corporation, New York City, 
1939. 609 pages. 

Nina P. Coxwier, Preliminary Survey of Inter- 
American Cultural Activities in the United 
States. National Committee on Interna- 
tional Intellectual Cooperation, 405 W. 
117th St., New York City, 1939. 159 pages. 

COMMISSION ON TEACHER EDUCATION, Benning- 
ton Planning Conference for the Coopera- 
tive Study of Teacher Education: Reports 
and Addresses. 
and Addresses. American Council on Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., 1939. 261 pages. 
ton, D. C., 1939. 261 pages. 

Mavupe L. Etuerepce, Health Facts for Col- 
lege Students (Third edition). W. B. 
Saunders Co., Philadelphia, 1939. 410 pages, 

KATHERINE A. Freperic, State Personnel Ad- 
ministration with Special Reference to De- 
partments of Education. Advisory Con- 
mittee on Education, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., 1939. 270 pages. 

W. J. GreenveaF and R. E. Brewster, Public 
High Schools Having Counselors and Guid- 
ance Officers. U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C., 1939. 40 pages. 

BENJAMIN C. GRUENBERG, High Schools and 
Sex Education. Bulletin No. 75, U. S. Pub- 
lic Health Service, Washington, D. C., 1939. 
110 pages. 

Anita D. Laton and Epna W. Battey, Sug- 
gestions for Teaching Selected Material 
from the Field of Genetics. Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York City, 
1939. 66 pages. 

W. C. Reavis (Editor), Democratic Practices 
in School Administration. University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, 1939. 214 pages. 

Franz SCHNEIDER, Students Examine Their 
Professors: A Student Reaction Plan at 
Work. Pestalozzi Press, Berkeley, Califor- 
nia, 1939. 32 pages. 

G. H. Wuiterorp and R. G. Corrin, Essen- 
tials of College Chemistry (Second edition). 
C. V. Mosby Co., St. Louis, Missouri, 1939. 


34 pages. 
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3620. Roach, William L., “Junior Col- 
lege Guidance,” Sierra Educational 
News, 34:40-41 (June 1939). 


Discussion of the use of standardized 
tests in guidance work in the junior col- 
lege. Includes tests of general intelligence, 
achievement, personality, and interests. 

3621. Saunders, Richard P., The Prac- 
ticability of Establishing a Privately 
Controlled Junior College at New Lon- 
don, Connecticut, New York (1938). 

Unpublished dissertation for the degree 
of Doctor of Education at New York Uni- 
versity. 

3622. School Executive, “The Public 
School Junior College,” School Execu- 
tive, 58:8 (June 1939). 

Brief statement of probable growth. 
“There are already hundreds of junior col- 
leges and it is inevitable that there will be 
thousands more, ere long.” 


3623. School Review, “The Junior Col- 
lege and the Small High School,” 
School Review, 47:401-2 (June 1939). 


Suggestions for organization of four-year 
junior colleges in Indiana. 


3624. Sears, J. B., Stockton School 
Survey, Vol. II, Board of Education, 
Stockton, California (1938), 592 
pages. 

Includes many references to Stockton 
Junior College and its relation to the Col- 
lege of the Pacific, particularly in chapters 
IV, V, X, and XV. 

3625. Shaw, Agatha M., “Content and 
Purpose of Business Education as 
Provided by the Junior College,” Na- 
tional Business Education Quarterly, 


* This is a continuation of Bibliography on 
Junior Collegs, by Walter C. Eells (United 
States Office of Education Bulletin [1930], No. 
2), which contained the first 1600 titles of this 
numbered sequence. Assistance is requested 
from authors of publications which should be 
included. 


6:25-26 (December 1937). 


Brief discussion of work at Amarillo Jun- 
ior College, Texas, in stenography, typing, 
office practice, bookkeeping, machine book- 
keeping, and comptometer. 


3626. Shofstall, W. P., “Guiding the 
Teacher,” Journal of the American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars, 
14:218 (January 1939). 


Abstract of article by same author in 
Journal of Higher Education, 9:429-35 (No- 
vember 1938). See No. 3434. 

3627. Sierra Educational News, “Chaf- 
fey Auditorium,” Sierra Educational 
News, 35:24 (April 1939). 

Description of new auditorium at Chaffey 
Junior College, California, with seating 
capacity of 2,400. 

3628. Skeath, John M., “Are Exam- 
inations Taken Seriously?” The Open 
Book of Kappa Phi Kappa, 17:15-17 
(January 1939). 


A study based upon an objective type 
examination given by the author to his 
class in elementary psychology at Williams- 
port Dickinson Junior College, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


3629. Stewart, C. C., “Personality De- 
velopment,” Sierra Educational News, 
34:42-43 (June 1939). 


Reports reactions of 110 employers of 
traits. Applicants for positions will be 
flatly rejected by half or more of the em- 
ployers responding if they possess any of 
the following: effects of late hours or dissi- 
pation, flippancy, lack of neatness in dress 
or person, bad breath or body-odor, evasive- 
ness in giving information, over-dressing, 
use of too much make-up, bluntness or lack 
of diplomacy, slouching in chair during 
interview, or boastfulness. 


3630. Taft, Mildred E., “Secretarial 
Science at Colby Junior College,” Na- 
tional Business Education Quarterly, 
6:29-31 (December 1937). 


Descriptions of terminal courses in secre- 
tarial science and medical secretaryship. 
graduates of Pasadena Junior College, Cal- 
ifornia, concerning desirable personality 
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3631. Ten Eyck, H. E., “Purpose and 
Content of Business Education in the 
Junior College,” National Business 
Education Quarterly, 6:27-29 (De- 
cember 1937). 


“The junior college is unique in the 
position it holds in the field of business 
education.” Describes accounting, general 
business, and secretarial curricula at Bay 
City Junior College, Michigan. 

3632. Texas Outlook, “American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges,” Texas 
Outlook, 22:45 (December 1938). 


Announcement of reorganization of the 
Association and opening of the Washington 


office. 

3633. Thurstone, L. L., Thurstone, 
Thelma G., and Adkins, Dorothy C., 
“The 1938 Psychological Examina- 
tion,” Educational Record, 20:263-300 
(April 1939). 

A summary of returns and norms on 
college students for the 1938 edition of 
the American Council on Education’s psy- 
chological test for college students. Based 
upon reports of scores of 71,084 students 
in 356 colleges, including 7,097 students in 
57 junior colleges. 


3634. Time, “Girls Meet Boys,” Time, 


33:39 (March 20, 1939). 


A racy account of the visit of 520 Ste- 
phens College students to Washington, New 
York, Florida, and Texas. 


3635. Trillingham, C. C., “Fullerton 
Junior College Extends Technical 
Program,” California Journal of Sec- 
ondary Education, 13:449-50 (No- 
vember 1938). 


Description of reconstruction of five cur- 
riculums to bring them in line with federal 
vocational acts. 


3636. Trillingham, C. C., “Pasadena 
Schools Take Final Step in the Com- 
pletion of their Six-Four-Four Plan 
of Organization,” California Journal 
of Secondary Education, 13:449 (No- 
vember 1938). 


Announcement of merger of John Muir 
Technical High School with Pasadena Jun- 
ior College, making a single student body 
of more than 6,000 students in this four- 
year junior college. 
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3637. Tyler, Harry E., “Contribution 
of a Junior College Museum,” Cali. 
fornia Journal of Secondary Educa- 
tion, 13:415-17 (November 1938). 


A description of the Lillard Museum at 
Sacramento Junior College which con. 
tains many thousand articles. Particularly 
strong in the archaeology of the Indians of 
California. “The museum is not merely a 
collection of material valuable only because 
of its age or historical significance. Rather, 
this museum is considered to be a tool in 
the education of junior college students. It 
is used as a laboratory in history, ip geology, 
in zoology, anatomy, botany, and anthro- 
pology. . . . The Sacramento museum is a 
unique contribution to junior college edu- 
cation. ... It is no wonder that when the 
new library was opened the students peti- 
tioned the local authorities to call this mu- 
seum the ‘Lillard Museum.’ ” 


3638. Walker, K. P., Student Person- 
nel in the Public Junior Colleges in 
Mississippi, Chicago (1934), 66 pages. 

Unpublished Master’s thesis at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

3639. Wallgren, A. S., The Registrar 
in the Junior Colleges of the United 
States, Chicago (1936), 138 pages. 


Unpublished Master’s thesis at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Summarized in part 
in two articles in the Junior College Jour- 
nal, 7:302-7, 370-75 (March, April 1937). 


3640. Watson, Violet, “Toward a 
Broader Vision at Cottey,” P. E. 0. 
Record, 51:15 (February 1939). 


Description of variety of clubs, courses, 
and activities designed to broaden vision 
of students at Cottey College, Missouri. 


3641. West, Elmer D., The Winter 
Project: The Stoneleigh Girl Looks 
at Life, Stoneleigh College, Rye, New 
Hampshire (1938), 16 pages. 

Brief presentations of 1936, 1937, and 
1938 projects for “Junior College Occupa- 


tional Practice.’ Material for the 1936 
project is condensed from article by same 
author in Junior College Journal, 7:234-239 
(February 1937). Includes numerous quo- 
tations from employers and from students. 


